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You Can’t successfully without using Copy Books. Even THE 


if y an set 9 ‘opies, it 1 > REPRESENTATIVE 
Teach Writing if you can set good copies, it is better bef spend . 
the time in a closer supervision of pupils’ work. AMERICAN 
Besides, pupils need a uniform standard, so that their progress will not COPY BOOKS: 
be retarded in passing from one grade to another. Copy Books preserve 
, S ; | an " ; Spencerian 
ork ) n; this insures more rapid prog- 
pupils’ work for reference and comparison ; t -aneuires pid prog ae 
ress. If you are not using Copy Books, begin now with one of the tees, 
representative series. The perfectly formed and beautifully engraved , 

- ‘Appletons 
copies of these books are an inspiration, inciting pupils to their best meee 
efforts, while the movement exercises (introduced in a way that does not sili 
curtail space that can be more profitably devoted to writing), develop miter 
Huency and rapidity of execution. In short, the representative Copy iets nliiiieen Wnsiine 


Books almost compel children to write well. 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship, There are Wall Charts 
just published, is full of help- to accompany every 


Penmanship Catalogues free. If you are ful suggestions to teachers. were 
using unsatisfactory Copy Books, corres- Prepaid for 50 cents. 
pond with us in reference to a change. 


Don’t be satisfied with any but the best. American Book Company 
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How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits ) - W With over 100 Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 
of our Common Wild Flowers. by Mrs. M. Starr Dana. Square 12mo, $1.50 met. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 








Published in March, (Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, | @Uirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 













































PLANE AND SOLID. Correspondence solicited. 

Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Philadelphia. 





Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


—_—_—_——. 


- Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. Special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use. 


EKIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 











Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 





CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
files ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain workers .naintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phospAste,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 

Druggists, or by mail 
($1.00) from 56 W. 25th | all RGHy | On, 
. St., New York. 
Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, 50 cents. 


UEEN & CO., "Philadelphia. 








PHILOSOPHICAL, | Place 

ELECTRICAL, and | | 
CHEMICAL |Your Orders 4 
APPARATUS. NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 





APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc) 
ke Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





Cihemica 
Apparatus, 


<I> 


Pure 
Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF . 


' J ' 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 

Catalogue on application. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors to Science Dept NatlS F.Co, 
Established 1871 ) 
179 & 181 Lake St.. Chicago, 
\ MAKERS OF 
PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL and 
OPTICAL APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. 
Improved Static Electrical 
Machines, 

School Dynamos. 
Solar and Elect’l Projection 
Microscopes, and 
Electrical Test Instruments 

(ce Catalogue and SPECIAL 
(Mention this paper.) NyT PRICES on application 











STU DY Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 

LAW Correspondence 

SchoolofLaw. § 

AT (Incorporated.) 

HOME Send 10c. stamps for 

. particulars to 
J. Cotner, Jr., Sec’y, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


O17 TELEPHONE Bpa, 











RITERION AND PARABOLON 
Optical (Magic) Lanterns. 
Profitable in Parior, Lavoratory, or Public Hal), 
Views in stock arndtoorder Catalogues f ee 

J. B, COLT & CO., Mfrs., 
16 Beekman Street, New York, 


$5 to $15 Reese, 
sLIGHTNING BLATER 
and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 

! with gold, silver or nickel. 
Wu} No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need 

ing plating. Wholesale to 
z agents $5. Write for circu- 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, O. 

















Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on applicatior, 


OPIUM:::: pase Habit Cures in 10 
o 4 ays. No pay t cu 
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Remington 


STANDARD ‘T vPEwRITE R. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. «© Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 











constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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BLACKBOARDS GLOBES 
CRAYONS MAPS 
ERASERS CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE ghey Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For 
25. PARRY, 73 vuln y Boston. Manufactured by 
. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago G 4 me 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ° or ene 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. | sCominster, Mass, 





UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., Send for Circular. We will 
— Battle Creek, Mich chines on trial to responsible a 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889, 
9 THE FAVOR 
JOSEPH GC LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 £. F., 351, 
STEEL” PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
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To -Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the sealp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’S 
HAIR VICOR 
It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 

The best 


Dressing’ 








Bicycle 


If there’s anybody who needs rest 
and recreation it is he or she who 
gives the mind to educational things, 
who works the brain in the building 
of civilization. The world honors 
the teacher, and the teacher owes to 
the scholar good health and mental 
happiness. Between brain-working 
hours, or during vacation, there is no 
exercise so economical, so healthful, 
so joyful as cycling. There is no bi- 
cycle of the guaranteed, positive, and 
unquestionable excellence of the 
Columbia. 

Delightful book, entitled ‘**Out- 
doors,’ with articles on Lawn 
Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; Yachting, 
by G. A. Stewart; Terrestrial Flight 
(About Cycling), by Julian Haw- 
thorne; Foot Ball, by Walter Camp; 
Base Ball, by J. C. Morse; Horseman- 
ship, by H. C. Merwin; Health and 
Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Recrea- 
tion and Sport in Canoes, by C. Bow- 
yer Vaux; sent for five two-cent 
stamps. Columbia catalogue free at 
all Columbia Agencies; by mail for 
two two-cent stamps. . , 

Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, 0} 
Chiceeo, Hartford. 








THE ACME 
ia the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 

When the slate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new slate 

Sample matled 
for 10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J... HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


HASIMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
FAR AHEAD In SPEED 


Type-wheel The decision of the 
nie highest court (the 
Type-bar — public) is that the 

type-wheel far out- 

strips the bar, in ce- 
lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 
bility, beauty of 
work, facility of oper- 
univensar Keveoun. ation, mianifolding 

and mimeographing 








HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 





447-449 East 52d Street 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


} Foot Power 
Barnes Machinery; 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Sc" 
Saws. Circular Saw’: 
ete., specially adapte' 
for use in /ndxsira 
and Manual Train’ 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 

Catalogue and Price List free by 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO.; 
949 RUBY STRERT.’ ROCKFORD, I! 








AGENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prise 
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Semple free. Territory. Dr. Bridemean, 275 2 ¥*F 
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(Written for the Journal.) 
THE NATION REMEMBERS. 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


The nation remembers with sorrow today 

Her heroes whose courage no power could stay, 

Whose love for their country right bravely they bore 
Till they dyed the grim battle-field red with their gore, 
Who failed not nor faltered through hardships and pain 
Till this strife-riven land was united again, 

And the dark cloud of slavery, threatening blight, 

Was dispelled by the glory of Freedom’s own light. 
O’er their low grassy tents from war’s tumult all free, 
Where they camped on their march to eternity’s sea, 
Gleams the flag that they died to keep spotless for aye, 
And flowers, love entwined, shall crown them today. 


The nation remembers with pride today 

How prompt were their feet her call to obey, 

How strong were their hands every duty to do, 

How brave were their hearts, how loyal and true. 

But feet worn and weary were laid to their rest, 

And hands pierced and torn were crossed on the breast, 

And the blood from brave hearts in fierce battles was shed, 

And long the roll-cal! in the ranks of the dead. 

So bring gifts of love to the true and the brave, 

Spread a mantle of flowers o’er each dear soldier’s grave. 
ith crowns of sweet-bloom keep their memory bright 

Whose hearts never failed in defense of the right. 


The nation remembers with joy today 

That the country was saved, that our flag bright and gay 
Still floats o’er one nation united and free, 

And the bright beacon fires of our loved liberty, 

Which our fathers had kindled in tyranny’s night, 

Still brighten the world with their glorious light. 
Though ye mourn for the heroes whose blood poured like rain, 
Rejoice in the thought that they died not in vain. 

As o’er the low mounds where our dear roldiers sleep, 
Where their last tattoo called toa reat long and deep, 
Fragrant garlands are laid, let each bright blossom say 
Oar soldiers, our country, we'll love thee for aye. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





S. B. Capen, Boston School Bourd: The most expen- 
sive thing for a state is crime. 


James Bryce: Several of the American universities 
rival those of Europe, make more rapid progress. 


Surpr. T. A. Snyper, Carbon County, Pa.: It is 
public sentiment that must keep up the standard of the 
schools. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education: 
At the same salary teachers will ordinarily prefer a 
higher grade. 


Supt. C. W. Dearina, Braintree, Mass.: Good spell- 
ing depends upon the ability to arrange and maintain 
things in their proper order. 

Supr. R. G. Youna, Helena, Mon.: The failures to 
pass the regular examinations are due more largely to 


irregularity of attendance than to all other causes com- 
bined. 


Prin. W. E. Witson, Rhode Island State Normal 
School: If teaching is not worthy of you, find something 
else that is and throw yourself into that. Invest in your 
profession all there is of you. 


Surr. A. P. Marsiz, Worcester: The corn has a 
strength of beauty, lasting qualities that neither the rose 
nor the lily possess. Its fragrance is indeed less delicate 
than theirs, but it has a ragged satisfaction in it. One 
would tire of the rose or the lily if always immersed in 
its strong odor. Not so with the smell of the corn. 
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PEACE IN THE HEART OF WAR. 


BY REY. A. D. MAYO, A.M. 


In the good time coming, on the outermost edge of 
which a portion of the American people now stand, a 
new national literature will be the outcome of our Civil 
War and the social order created by the peculiar system 
of the South in ante-bellum days. After the magazines 
have exhausted their endless and contradictory narratives 
of military operations, and a whole historical library has 
been wreaked on the people to explain the misappre- 
hensions or misrepresentations of rival authors, and ‘the 
solid South” has been resolved into an Americanized 
North, South, East, and West, our great-grandchildren 
may be reading a new and brilliant literature whose 
manifold lights and deep shadows will first reveal the 
whole truth concerning that romance-land of the Re- 
public,—the South of the awful years of the great na- 
tional conflict. 

The observing traveler through this section who has 
the good sense to keep out of the ruts of the intense 
prejudice of creed, party, and race that still separate the 
southern people more widely than North and South are 
divided, wanders through an enchanted realm so rich and 
varied that he comes to believe that out of it will be born 
the first genuine American literature. Here is a little 
picture taken from life,—one of a thousand equally char- 
acteristic of the past and prophetic of the future,—of a 
society so firmly interlaced in the days of the fathers that 
a generation of their sons and daughters could only raise 
a surface tempest, leaving the great deeps of the national 
unity undisturbed even at the culmination of the storm. 

Some ten years before the outbreak of the civil strife, 
a young graduate of Brown University, a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, drifted southward as a teacher in a Baptist 
college at Clinton, in eastern Mississippi, midway between 
Vicksburg and Jackson, in the region painted in such 
graphic colors by the author of A Southern Gentleman 
Before the War. Like the average young theologue from 
anywhere, he “left his girl behind,”—one of those ener- 
getic and versatile down-east maidens who, to-day, as a 
generation ago, are found in the schoolhouses all the way 
from Mount Desert to the halls of the Montezumas and 
the glaciers of Alaska. Instead of coming to Mississippi 
to get into the good plantation society of the country, the 
young wife, when she came, was moved to open a school 
for girls and make the society of the future. Of course 
she brought her husband into the plan, and at the out- 
break of the Civil War the Central Female Institute of 
Mississippi had become a valuable and well-recognized 
seminary of the higher sort for the daughters of the well- 
to-do plantation class of a wide region in the Mississippi 
valley. The teaching force was largely drawn from the 
unfailing home supply; almost exclusively from New 
England. With the breadth of sympathy and facility of 
adjustment so characteristic of the cosmopolitan Yankee, 
the professor and his wife had learned to live amid their 
strange surroundings with increasing love for a people 
involved in the old order by a fatal charm that only could 
be broken by the rude shock of war. 

The sudden descent of General Grant, in 1863, at the 
siege of Vicksburg,, fell like a thunderbolt upon this 
peaceful and prosperous region. The plantations were 
deserted ; the slave of to-day found himself to-morrow “a 


contraband of war’’; and all the way from Jackson to 
Vicksburg, one hundred miles, swayed to and fro the 
armies of the Union and the Confederacy, as in a mighty 
overture before the closing drama, when the fifth act 
went out in the surrender of the besieged city on July 4. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hillman found themselves shut up in their 
school, midway between these hostile armies, with their 
one hundred girls. The parents of their pupils were 
scattered, their homes abandoned, and all the way from 
the Gulf to the Ohio was no place for this flock of fright- 
ened doves to “ fly away and be at: rest.” 


But their good principal and his wife were equal to the 
occasion. With a fertility and originality of adjustment 
to desperate conditions characteristic of the superior New 
Englander abroad, the unique and apparently impossible 
plan was formed of making the C. F. I. a neutral ground 
during the continuance of hostilities. An application to 
President Davis of the Confederacy, and General Grant, 
the Union commander, explaining the state of affairs, 
brought about one of the most peculiar arrangements in 
the annals of war. The buildings and grounds of the 
seminary were declared exempt from military invasion or 
occapation and their inmates non-combatants, on condition 
that no advantage should be taken of the exemption; that 
when the village was in possession of either of the rival 
forces the officers should be welcomed as guests of the 
household ; that hospital duty should be performed when 
necessary, and, in general, that all should be done for the 
comfort and entertainment of visitors that could be ex- 
pected of a crowd of wide-awake southern girls, as curi- 
ous to know what sort of people were these “boys in blue,” 
down there with “implements of war and subjugation,” 
as they were eager to display their intense devotion to 
the home cause to the brave captains and lieutenants who 
wore the gray. The arrangement was a romance of 
which the American imagination is alone capable, and 
was carried out with a brilliancy, dash, pathos, and mu- 
tual admiration only possible to a people whom a “ stand- 
up fight ” of four years has only knit together, at last, in 
bonds of perpetual peace. ; 

So, as long as the region was the theater of military 
operations, this school of southern girls with its northern 
teachers held on, a poem of peace in the heart of horrid 
war. One day the Confederate cavalry would dash in, 
capture and hold the village till another story was told. 
Their officers were very hungry and thirsty, and found 
the “pretty waiter girls,” with the good doctor and his 
wife, all ready to feed and comfort and send them away 
rejoicing. Next week came in a brigade of stalwart 
western or northeastern boys, just as hungry and thirsty 
and a good deal more anxious to get a look at the far- 
famed maidens of the Mississippi, and they also went on 
their way in peace. One young colonel, born in New 
Hampshire, a schoolmaster and parson in northern Ohio, 
chaplain of a regiment, promoted to the superintendence 
of the vast vagrant negro population that hung like a 
black cloud on the skirts of the Union army, found 
there his fate in the gracious wife of the late U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, John Eaton. Almost every house 
in sight of the seminary was burned; the village was a 
ruin; the college chapel for boys was used as a hospital, 
and, on occasions, as a fortress, the great wooden shutters 
of the windows being bored with port-holes through which 
to fire on the invading enemy. 

So it went on till the close of the war, Every girl 
came out alive and “ jolly,” although one was said to have 
lost a curl by a stray bullet as she looked out her chamber 
window one morning when matters were going on at a 
wild rate in the village below. When the old folks came 
back to their dismantled homes they found their darlings 

safe. The doctor had spent all his accumulations of the 
ten previous years in maintaining bis university of peace 
and good will through the years of discord, but, with the 
generosity of boundless gratitude, the parents insisted on 
paying him in land,—all they had,—and he found him 
self the patriarch of half a dozen plantations which, could 
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they have been sold at old-time rates, would have made the days of our Dutch and Huguenot, our English, 


him the one rich man of his county. 

It was fifteen years after all this that I was drifted into 
this haven of peace and good will. Dr. Hillman and his 
excellent wife were still at the head of the seminary. 
The down-east maidens were teaching a generation of 
girls to whom this stormy era had already become a 
romance. The village had grown up again, the old chapel 
alone was unreconstructed, and the big wooden shutters 
swung to and fro, with the sun shining through the old 
port-holes of the war time. The failing health of the 
good Madam had withdrawn her from school duties to 
the medicine of all-out-doors. The cottage home was 
overgrown with a forest of splendid south-of-France roses. 
Her name was upon the board of directors of every asso- 
ciation of women for educational. denominational, and 
philanthropic work in they state. The doctor had become 
a man of national reputation among the educational fra- 
ternity, whose title of honor rivals any distinction known 
in the Union. They may still be there; and wherever 
they abide will be found a spot where is demonstrated the 
profound truth, that out of the deeps of the Christian life 
of love to God and man and country are to come the 
final bonds of union of the new Republic. 

One day we faced an audience that crowded the old 
college chapel,—called to hear the Minister of Education 
from New England talk to the boys and girls of Missis- 
sippi on the fruitful theme of Universal Education. There 
sat the sons and daughters of the generals and statesmen 
who, twenty years ago, had rallied to divide the Union ; 
with the professors bearing the scars of their old battles. 
The sunshine came through the old portholes of the 
wooden shutters and flecked the walls with splashes of 
light and shade. The speaker warmed up with the in- 
spiration of the occasion and waved the old flag in his 
earnest periods to the accompaniment of the “racket” of 
a generous student, down-south applause. Then we all 
went home and sat out the sweet May evening under the 
blossoming rose trees, while the Doctor and Madam told 
over the pathetic story of “ Peace in the Heart of War,” 
prophetic of the perpetual peace that embosoms a people 
consecrated to ‘‘liberty and union, one and indivisible, 
now and forever.”’ 





PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





HON. JUHN JAY, PH.D. 


President Harrison said, on Decoration Day, (May 
30, 1891,) at Philadelphia, in alluding to our country’s 
flag, ‘I have recently from an extended tour of the 
states, and nothing so impressed and refreshed me as the 
universal display of the banner of beauty and glory. 
It waved over every schoolhouse; and it was in the 
hands of the school children.” 

The president could not have named an institution 
more justly dear to the American people than the public 
sehool, nor a suggestion of graver import to the nation 
than that the national banner, with all that it represents, 
should sacredly protect the district schoolhouse in every 
part of our broad land as the national bulwark where the 
children of the republic are to be taught the history and 
principles of their fathers, and prepared to defeat the 
efforts of our enemies at home and abroad to undermine 
the common schools. 

The influence of our public school system upon the 
national character has not been unnoticed in Europe. A 
royal English commission attributed the superior efficien- 
cy of American workmen to their primary edacation ; the 
Westminster Review (January, 1887,) dwelt upon “the 
softening influence exercised upon the manners of the 
rougher children by the contact with the children of 
gentlefolk;”’ and these two features of intelligent 
efficiency and social prestige strengthen the convictions 
of our more intelligent immigrants, mindful of their 
children’s welfare, that schools upon the old European 
model will not answer in America. 

The grand characteristic of our republic, which gives 
to patriotism in our elementary education a chief preémi- 
nence, is the fact that every native born American and 
every naturalized foreigner is a sovereign citizen charged 
with kingly duties. This gives a special importance to 
that part of education which concerns the relation of the 
citizen to the state; a relation even closer than that in 


Swedish and German colonists, who were prominent in 
establishing the public schools, whose historic growth to 
the American affords a study of such profound interest. 

Listen to the statesmen of every creed and party who 
have re-echoed that demand and represented the thought 
of Leibnitz, that “he who is master of the education is 
able to change the face of the world,” and then think of 
the problems in our republic, statistical, industrial, finan- 
cial and social, that today confront the rising generation 
and threaten the principles and purity of our institutions, 
which in great cities have degraded municipal govern- 
ment into a scheme of plunder, and which have spread 
throughout the nation the shameless scandal of the spoils 
system, impairing the purity of the ballot and the dignity 
of legislation. 

Mark the progress of illiteracy among the voters of 
the republic. When the census of 1880 showed a voting 
population of 12,830,349, of whom 1,908,810 were illiter- 
ates, and a total population of illiterates over 10 years old 
of 6,239,958, and note the preponderance of the alien 
element in our cities, when of the total population there 
are found of foreign birth and foreign parentage, in 
New York 80 per cent, Philadelphia 51, Brooklyn 67, 
Chicago 87, Boston 63, St. Louis 78, Baltimore 35, Cin- 
cinnati 60, San Francisco 78, New Orleans, 51, Cleve- 
land 80, Pittsburg 61, Buffalo 71, Washington 25, New- 
ark 63, Louisville 53, Jersey City 70, Detroit 84, Mil- 
waukee 84, and Providence 52. 

We are to grapple with these difficulties; to arrest 
these dangers; to correct these abounding evils; to solve 
each of these problems, however seemingly incapable of 
solution ; to revise our laws; to restrict emigration and 
regulate naturalization ; to see that every man, native or 
foreign, who is admitted to vote, is properly educated for 
the task, and is, as the present naturalization law requires, 
a man of good moral character, attached to the principles 
of the constitution of the United States. 

We know the truth spoken by Henry Ward Beecher, 
provided we maintain the integrity and superiority of our 
schools system, when he said that “the children of all 
nationalities of the world enter our public schools and 
come out Americans.”’ Next we find that our best citizens 
of foreign birth are heartily with us in our resolve to 
keep our American institutions in their purity, and then 
in regard to the capacity of our true and educated 
Americans to cope with the present perils, may we not 
recall the tributes paid by such impartial judges as Burke 
and Chatham and the bishop of St. Asaph in the time 
of our revolution. May not these tributes, especially that 
of Chatham, which Webster is reported to have said that 
he could never read without weeping, be read now by our 
youthfal countrymen in the public schools with joy and 
gratitude, and with an indomitable resolution to devote 
their lives to the country with the same earnest patriotism 
and the same judicious wisdom. 





POPULAR NAMES OF NOTED 
PEOPLE*—(L.,) 


BY ©. L. GRUBER. 


Traits of character are inherited, or they are imparted 
to the child by the teacher or some other person with 
whom the child comes in contact, or they are acquired by 
studying the lives and characters of other people. The 
great good resulting from character study should cause it 
to be prosecuted more assiduously. Nor are the oppor- 
tunities lacking. In the reading lesson study the life of 
the author ; in the history lesson mark the chief peculiar- 
ities of men and women who have achieved national rep- 
utation ; in geography try to find out why it was that a 
person’s name was given to a city, a river, or a state. 
At stated times during the week have lessons in biogra- 
phy, in which persons’ lives are studied according to some 
definite outline. A very profitable method of studying 
character, a method which will also prove asource of amuse- 
ment, is found in collecting the popular names of noted per- 
sons with the reasons why these names were given them. 
These lessons may be given as recreations in history, recre- 
ations in literature, and the like. Some of these popular 


names are derived from peculiarities or occupations of the 
youth of the recipient, others from traits of character and 
* Copyright, 





deeds which secured the admiration or disapprobation of 
the people ; still others are given just becanse some familiar 
name is desired. It is peculiar how often the word old 
is used as a part of the popular name, both as a term of 
endearment and as a mark of disrespect. Little and 
great are used quite frequently. In comparatively few 
cases is it known by whom these names were directly 
given ; in many instances they seem like Topsy, to have 
“ just growed.” 

Gen. George H. Thomas was familiarly called “ Pap 
Thomas ” by his soldiers; but after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, his determined stand there won for him the title 
of “Rock of Chickamauga.” This was supplemented by 
the “Sledge of Nashville” after he had hammered 
Flood’s army into a shapeless mass near that place. ” 

Andrew Jackson was called “Old Hickory” by his 
soldiers in 1813, and he was soon known by this name 
over the entire country. There are several theories for 
the origin of this sobriquet. Probably the correct one is 
that, op account of his great powers of endurance, he was 
considered “ tough,” then ‘tough as hickory,” so that 
aiter a time he was called “ Hickory,” and finally “ Old 
Hickory,” by the soldiers under his command. Accord- 
ing to another explanation it is said that he once set his 
men an example by feeding on hickory nuts when other 
supplies failed. Another account says that on one of his 
expeditions he was covered by his men with hickory bark 
to protect him from the inclement weather. Among the 
Creek Indians he was know as the ‘‘ Long Knife,” from 
the sword which he carried at his side. 

Gen. T. J. Jackson received his name, ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson,” in a baptism of fire. At the battle of Bull 
Run the Confederate General Bee, while trying to rally 
his men, shouted, “There is Jackson, standing like a 
stone wall.” After that he was known as “ Stonewall ” 

Jackson, and his command as the ‘Stonewall Brigade.” 

Thomas Jefferson was called the ‘Great Expositor,” 
on account of his fame as an expounder of law, constitu- 
tion, and parliamentary practice. He lived at Monticello, 
Va, and on account of his great wisdom was called the 
** Sage of Monticello.” 

James Madison is known as the “ Father of the Consti- 
tution.” It was through his influence and untiring 
energy that a new constitution was make possible. As a 
result of having himself elected to the Virginia legislature 
in 1784, we have successively the Mt. Vernon Commis- 
sion of 1785, the Trade Convention of Annapolis of 1786, 
and finally the Federal Convention, which met at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 and framed the present constitution. 
Although it is claimed by some that he was but the tool 
of others, yet the name and the fame will cling to him. 


Israel Putnam was popularly known as “Old Put.” 
Some name of the kind was desired by his admirers, and 
this one suggested itself quite readily. 

Benjamin F. Butler was called “ Beast Butler,” after 
his famous ‘‘ woman order,” which he issued in New 
Orleans while in command of that place. He was known 
as “ Old Cock Eye” among his soldiers on account of the 
peculiar appearance of his eyelids. 

Gen. W. S. Hancock was named “Hancock the 
Superb” by General Meade, on account of his brilliant 
repulse of Longstreet’s troops at Gettysburg. 

Henry Clay was called the “Great Pacificator,” on 
account of the reconciling measures which he brought 
forth in Congress. The Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
the Tariff Compromise of 1832, and the Omnibus Bill, or 
Compromise of 1850, avoided more serious troubles. 
The “ Mill-boy of the Slashes” is another popular name 
of this great statesman. This name was given to him on 
account of his birthplace, a low, swampy place in Vir- 
ginia, known as the “Slashes,” where there was a mill, 
to which he was often sent while a boy. 

Gen. William T. Sherman was known as “ Uncle Billy ” 
and “Old Tecumseh.” Both these titles were derived 
from his own name and were merely familiar sobriquets 
which nearly every great soldier receives. 

The long yellow curls of Gen. George A. Custer gave 
him the name of “ Ringlets.” 

William Pitt, Lord Chatham, the great English states- 
man of colonial times, was called the ‘“ Great Commoner,” 
on account of his friendship and devotion to the common 
people, and especially to the inhabitants of the American 
colonies. John Bright, who died in 1889, was also 
known by the same name. 
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A ROLL-CALL OF HEROES. 
(For Memorial Day.) 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


[A large flag should be draped over the teacher’s desk, of in the 
rear of the room, and as maby portraits of the men named below as 
are obtainable should be displayed. Evergreen and flowers may be 
fittingly used also, in profusion. Other patriotic songs may be sung 
beside those here named, with excellent effect ] 


1. Singing: ‘* America.”’ 
2. Recitation.—The roll of drums and the bugle’s wailing 
Vex the air of our vales no more; 
The spear is beaten to hooke of pruning, 
The share is the sword the soldier wore. 


Sing soft, sing low, our lowland river, 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom ; 
Soft and sweet, as the hour beseemeth, 

Sing us the songs of peace and home, 


Let all the tenderer voices of nature 
Temper the triumph and chasten mirth, 
Fall of the infinite love and pity 
For fallen martyr and darkened hearth. 


Bat to Him who gives us beauty for ashes 
And the oil of joy for mourning long, 

Let thy hills give thanks and all thy waters 
Break into jubilant waves of song! 


Bring us the airs of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine, 
Give us a waft of north wind laden 
With sweet-brier odors and breath of kine! 


Into thy dutiful life of uses 
Pour tha music and weave the flowers; 
With the song of birds and the bloom of meadows 
Lighten and gladden thy heart and ours! 
— From “‘ Revisited,’’ J. G. Whittier. 


8. Recitation.—The long yeara come and go, 
And the Past, 
The sorrowfal, splendid Past, 
With its glory and its woe, 
Seems never to have been. 


Seems never to have been ? 
O somber days and grand, 
How ye crowd back once more, 
Seeing our heroes graves are green 
By the Potomac and the Cumberland, 
And in the valley of the Shenandoah ! 


Ah, but the life they gave 
Is not shut in the grave; 
The valorous spirits freed 
Live in the vital deed! 
Marble shall crumble to dust, 
Plinth of bronze and of stone, 
Carved escutcheon and crest— 
Silently, one by one, 
The aculptured lilies fall ; 
Softly the tooth of the rust 
Gnaws through the brazen shield ; 
Broken and covered with stains 
The crossed stone swords must yield ; 
Mined by the frost and the drouth, 
Smitten by north and south, 
Smitten by east and west, 
Down come column and all! 
Bat the great deed remains. 
— From “‘ Spring in New England,” T, B. Aldrich. 


4, Singing: ‘* Speed our Republic.”’ 

5. The deeds of our heroes remain, though they no longer can 
answer to our summons. On “ fame’s eternal bead-roll’’ they are 

written, though upon our lists the ‘‘ fatal asterisk’’ is placed 
against their names. Their valor is our heritage, their lives our 
inspiration. We cannot span the memory and the inflaence of the 
humblest of them. Bat for their efforts, our homes, and our land 
itself, might be far other than they are. They teach us great les- 
sons of faithfulness, self-forgetfulness, heroism, hope, aud brother- 
hood, as well as of patriotism: and so forcibly that one must be 
dall and ignoble not to feel the impulse and the impetus of their 
example. We can name here but a few of them, but in speaking 
of these we speak for all, and the tribute we offer these we would 
bring to all our defenders—remembering that our duty is not done 
when we have told of their courage and praised their heroism, but 
that in preserving for us our nation and all its liberties and hopes, 
they gave us also, as a sacred trust, the task of guarding and fal- 
filling them. 

6. Nor is it of soldiers alone that we speak today. Not less val- 
iant than those who fought for freedom and for a stainless national 
escatcieon were those fearless, far-seeing men who raised those 
standards where they had been lowered, and sounded the earliest 
bugles to summon and marshall the hosts. There were poets whose 
voices rang like clarions, statesmen who spoke in trumpet-tones, 
preachers of righteousness who lifted their voices in freedom’s own 

behalf, and refused to be silent when she was in danger. Their 
service was as real as that of admiral or commander, for 


** Life may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to truth be sealed, 
As truly in the closet as the field.” 


7. Roll-Call. 

[As the teacher or pupil appointed for this purpose reads or pro- 
nounces the names, their order, the pupils to which thesejparts are 
assigned come forward one by one and respond ] 

** Abraham Lincoln,” 

** Our good President.’’ 

‘* The greatest leader in the greatest crisis of our national life.’’ 

“‘The man who, not only of the humblest origin, but remain- 
ing the simplest and most anpretending of citizens, was raised to a 
position of power unprecedented in our history; who was the gent- 
lest and most peace-loving of mortals, unable to see any creature 
suffer withoat feeling a pang in his own breast, and suddenly found 
himself called to conduct the greatest and bloodiest of our ware; 
who wielded the power of government when stern resolution and 
relentless force were the order of the day, and then won and ruled 
the popular mind and heart by the tender sympathies of his nature ; 
. who, preserving his homely epeech and rustic manner ever 
in the most conspicuons position of that period, drew upon himself 
the scoffs of polite society, and then thrilled the soul of mankind 
with utterances of wonderful beauty and grandeur; who in his 
heart the best friend of the defeated South, was murdered because 
a cruel fanatic took him for its most cruel enemy; .... around 
whose bier friend and foe gathered to praise him—which they have 
since never ceased to do—as one of the greatest of Americans and 
the best of men.’’—Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz. 

Recitations ; ‘‘ Oar Good President,”’ by Phwbe Cary; ‘* Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’’ by Alice Cary; Selections from ‘‘ Commemoration 
Ode,’’ by J. R. Lowell. 


** Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ 
One of the poets who sung of freedom, and espoused the cause of 
the slave when he had few champions. 


Recitation: Stanzas from the ‘‘ Boston Hymn,’’ by R. W. 
Emerson. 
** General Johnston.” 
Sound, bugles! sound again! 
Sound o’er these hills again, 
Where gather all ;— 
Those who are left today, 
Left of the Blue and Gray: 
God bless them all! 


Sound, bugles! sound again! 
Gladly, oh, sound again 

And welcome all ;— 
No matter how they fought, 
God us the lesson taught, 
He guided what they wrought : 


God bless them all! — Selected, 


‘* Commodore Farragut.”’ 

He was leader of our naval forces, and his approach carried 
terror to the enemy. Valiant, far-seeing, loyal, he is numbered 
among the bravest of our naval heroes, and among those who have 
rendered most eminent service in any department. 

‘© William Lloyd Garrison.”’ 

He led and aroused public sentiment in the North. He was at 
the fore-front of the fray in the non-slave-holding states, and cheer- 
fully endured persecution, obloquy, and all manner of hardshipe 
that he might maintain the causs of the oppressed. 

*© General Garfield.”’ 

Brave general, heroic leader, then honored statesman, loved 
President, and latest of our martyrs. 

Recitation : Sonnet, ‘‘ President Garfield,’’ by H. W. Longfellow. 

** Gen. Robert E. Lee.”’ 


‘* He strove to keep his country’s right 
By reason’s gentle words; 

And sighed when fell injustice threw 
The challenge sword to sword. 


** He fought, but not with love of strife; 
He struck but to defend ; 
And ere he turned a people’s foe 
He sought to be a friend.”’ 


‘* He stood four-square to every wind that blew.’’ 


‘6’General Grant.”’ 

Commander-in-chief of our forces, most invincible of our soldiers, 
eight years at the head of the nation, always one of the foremost 
among her heroes. 

Recitation ; ‘* The Invincible Soldier,’’ by E. C. Stedman. 

‘© Halleck and Hooker.’ 

Generals whose services are held in grateful remembrance. 

** James Russell Loweil.’’ 

The poet who shares with Whittier the renown of having scunded 
the first clear bugle-blasts that summoned the hosts of the North. 
With wit and pathos almost incomparable be made his ‘‘ Hosea 
Biglow ’’ the exponent of opinions such as most patriots held, but 
few had skill or courage to express. He crystallized public 
sentiment—then ready, indeed, to precipitate itself, but swaying 
with painful unsteadiness—into shapes like adamant in their power 
of resistance and endurance, and noble enough to challenge the 
world’s admiration. The praise he lavishes in such high strains 
upon American soldiers and Jeaders may most justly be given, in 
part at least, to him. 


‘© How could poet ever tower 
If his passions, hopes, and fears, 
If his triamphs and his tears 
Kept not measure with his people ?”’ 


‘* Tg true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 


And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


‘* They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.’’ 


** General Anderson.”’ 

The defender of Fort Sumter. 
loyal of our generals. 

** John Brown.”’ 

So eager was this man to do away with the stigma of slavery 
and to release those in bondage, that he could not wait uftil events 
had made the work of emancipation possible. In"anticipating 
what could only be reached by a long, stern path, he hastened to 
a sterner fate, leaving an example lustrous in its heroic self 
abnegation. 

Recitation: ‘‘ Brown of Ossawatomie,’’ by J. G. Whittier. 

** Chancellorsville and Chattanooga.”’ 

Battle fields where was continued, in seven indecisive conflicts, 
the strife for ‘‘ Liberty and Union.’ 


** Green be the graves where our martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest, 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on her northern pine, 
Long o’er the foamy brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun: 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
Wide as o’er land and sea 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won! 
— O. W. Holmes, 


** Murfreesboro, Nashville,Fair Oaks, Retreat from Mechanicsville.”’ 
Battle-fields where thousands of our soldiers fought and fell. 
Selections from ‘‘ Speech at Gettysburg,’’ by Abraham Lincoln. 


‘* Rest, comrades, rest and sleep 

On this field of the grounded arms, 
Where foes no more molest, 

Nor sentry’s shot alarms! 


One of the bravest and most 


“ Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
The thoughts of men should be 
As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 


** Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.”’ 


** Charles Sumner.’’ 
The statesman who for his country did the work and bore the ills 
of both statesman and soldier. 
** O state so passing rich before, 
Who now shall doubt thy highest claim ? 
The world that counts thy jewels o’er 
Shall longest pause at Sumner’s name!’’ 


Recitation: ** Charles Sumner,’’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
** General Beauregard.’’ 
Recitation: ‘* The Blue and the Gray Together.’’ 


Flowers for the men who lost, 
Flowers for the men who won, 
The Blue and the Gray together ; 
Ont in the winter frost, 
Out in the summer sun, 
The Blue and the Gray together. 


Tears for the fallen brave, 
Never a word of blame; 
The Blue and the Gray together 
Have each a quiet grave, 
Have each a spotless fame, 
The Blue and the Gray together. 


Songs for a noble cause ; 
Songs for a new-born Hope, 
The Blue and the Gray together. 
Bring now the sweetest rose, 
Lilies, and the heliotrope, 
For the Blue and the Gray together. 
The Blue and the Gray together, 
Ont in the summer weather, 
Ont in the wintry weather ; 
Sing thrush and robin o’er each lonely grave! 
Sigh, gentle winds, and tell 
To the pale asphodel, 
‘* The Blue and Gray sleep well, sleep well, together.’’ 
— Independent. 
‘© General Jackson.’’ 
Recitation: ‘‘The Invincible Soldier,’ by E. C. Stedman. 
** General Sherman,”’ 
General Sherman, the hero of the famous ‘‘ March to the Sea.”’ 
** General Sheridan,”’ 
‘Gallant Phil Sheridan,’’ whom his commander-in-chief, Gen- 
eral Grant, commended highly for his generalship, and who, with 
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Sherman, has ever been held by his countrymen in grateful honor. 
Recitation : ‘* Sheridan’s Ride.”’ 
** All the ‘ Unknown.’ ”’ 
Recitation : Sonnet, “‘ A Nameless Grave,’’ by H. W. Longfellow. 
8, Singing: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Recitation (adapted from Tennyson) : 


‘* Not once or twice in our triumphant story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outridden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
Not once or twice in our triumphant story 
The path of duty was the way to glory; 
He, that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the light hath won 
His path upward, and prevail’d 
Shall find the toppling crags of Daty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God himself is moon and sun. 
Such were these; their work is done. 
But while the races of mankind endure 
Let their great examples stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure, 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory.”’ 








MEMORIAL DAY. 


W. RUSSELL. 

Recitation (one of the older pupils). In the dawn of Memorial 
Day, behold the spirit of a great nation! It is the spirit which 
breathes from those who love their country, and will not let its 
heroes die. It is the spirit which honors a valorous foe and grasps 
his hand in friendship when the struggle of war is over. It is the 
spirit which stands at the guns when the enemy comes, bat forgets 
and forgives when the smoke of peace ascends. In this day, be- 
hold the bond which makes us one nation, one people, under one 
flag, and that Washington’s flag! This bond has been sealed by 
the offering of precious lives whose memory we would hallow to- 
day by visible tokens of patriotic love. Today, unseen hands 
beckon us, airy tongues implore us to stand true to the spirit of 
high purpose and self-sacrifice which gave us a free country. 

Today, we come with hearts full of gratitude for the sacrifice of 
noble lives; with feelings full of sympathy for those who yet 
mourn the “ vacant chairs’? thus made; but with patriotic pride 
and high hopes for this our country that everywhere keeps the 
spirit of patriotism aglow by devotion to its flag and its brave 
defenders. 

Today this flag shall speak from the grass-grown mounds made 
sacred by the dust of our heroes. It shall tell not of war and 
blood, but of peace and plenty; not of hatred and sectional strife, 
but friendship and union. Yet it tells the youth of today, ‘‘ Never, 
let this flag be dishonored. Spring to its rescue whenever and 
wherever assailed.’’ It tells them, ‘‘ Be wary, be ready, but not 
aggressive,’’ 

This flag shall mingle ite ‘‘red, white and blue’’ with the 
colors of the blossoms which tenderly apeak our love, and symbol- 
ize the motives of the day. 

There is something in the flowers not seen in their beautiful hues, 
not borne in their delightful fragrance, nor patterned in their 
lovely forms. There is a spirit which bids them come forth with 
the wakening year, and renews them ever as the seasons roll. 
There is immortality in the flower. It seems to perish with the 
day, bat it will bloom again, and forever. 

Martyred heroes, the flag which you loved so well shall tell of 
your fearless valor in freedom’s cause. The blossoms that we 
bring, as the tender tribute of the day, shall, in their purity and 
beauty, symbolize the immortal life which even now is yours. The 
harvest of your deeds is begun; it will never end! 


BY L. 


2, ‘* How sleep the Brave who aink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rang 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell 2 weeping hermit there.”’ 


8. The nation that forgets its heroes is ready for its own burial. 
Love of couniry does not exist where its defenders are forgotten. 
Oar strength as a nation grows mighty as its people take in the 
spirit of its founders and defendera. The courage of all the 
states, north and south, east and weet, has been proven by a con- 
flict long, stubborn, and terrible. It is over. Memorial Day has 
come. The scarred veterans, who yet answer to the roll-call 
of the brave, bring flowers in their hands and love in their hearts 
for the old comrades of the battle days. How sweetly tender is 
this sight! Yet how grand! Your tears shall not be shed in vain! 
The lesson you teach today shall sink deep into the hearts of the 


youth who have learned your story. Te glorious flag which you 
kept at the mast-head, and over the Capitol’s dome, shall never be 
lowered in disgrace so long as the graves you now hallow are the 
shrines of a ‘‘ Memorial Day.’’ Your slow and measured step is 
not the tread of fear. Your bowed head is not the sign of shame. 
We read courage, and patriotism, and valor in it all. 

As the veterans, one by one, take their last look upon the old 
flag, the ‘‘ Sons of Veterans” will fill the lessening ranks. As 
you strike your tents for the last time, we hear your voices in every 
breeze, — 


** © land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall nobly die! ’’ 


Song: ‘* Speed our Republic.” 

4, Sometimes there is crowded into a simple event the spirit of a 
nation. ‘* North” and ‘South’ met at the bier of the great 
Captain who led the Union armies to victory. Johnston and Buck- 
ner upon one side, Sheridan and Sherman upon the other. No 
words can picture that scene. The spirit of freedom joined the 
hands of those four brave commanders. The benediction of the 
great man whom taey bore to the tomb rested upon theif heads. 
Although triamphant as a conqueror of armies, General Grant’s 
greatest victory came after the last sword had been sheathed. It 
was the victory of generosity and forgiveness towards the sur- 
rendered hosts. It was ‘When his work was done that this 
man of blood was as tender towards his late adversaries as a woman 
towards her son. He imposed no humilitating conditions, spared 
the feelings of his antagonists, sent home the disbanded Southern 
men with food and horses for working their crops, and when a 
revengful spirit in the executive chair showed itself and threatened 
the chief Southern generals, Grant, with a holy indignation, inter- 
posed himself, and compelled his superior to relinquish his rash 
purpose.’’ 

It wae such a magnanimous spirit that brought Johnston and 
Buckner to represent the Southern soldiery at his burial, and 
caused the tears of all true patriots everywhere to mingle on that 
day. No wonder that ‘‘ sympathy rolled as a wave over the land.”’ 
Slavery was indeed dead, conquered by freedom in the lead of one 
who knew not revenge. The spirit of this great man, bearing the 
olive branch of peace, should animate the memorial services of to- 
day and for all time to come. 


Song (School) Gop SAVE THE STATE, Tune: ‘‘ America,” 
God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and might! 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God above the skies ; 
On Him we wait: 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
‘To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the State. — Selected. 


5. It is not the names of the great leaders alone that we remem- 
ber on thie Memorial Day. The national bymns are for all who 
served their nation,—on the battle-field, in camp, in hospital, in the 
still sentinel watch ; by pen or tongue, by word or deed; anywhere 
that a patriot wrought or spoke is the “ batt] ground of Freedom.’’ 
The dirges and the symbols of our love today are for the most ob- 
scure, the ‘‘ unknown ’’ who gave us all—their lives. Of such, an 
eloquent and patriotic divine says :— 

*** Dead upon the field of honor’! This is the record of thou- 
sands of unnamed men, whose inflaence upon other generations is 
associated with no personal distinction, but whose sacrifices will 
lend undying luster to the nation’s archives and richer capacity to 
the nation’s life. And yet these martyrs are remembered by name, 
Go visit the mourning homes of the land; homes of wealth and 
plenty, some of them, but richer now by the consecration of sacri- 
fice. Many are homes of toil and obscurity, from which the right 
hand of support has been taken away, or the youthful prop. Poor 
and obscure ;—but these the unknown fallen, have names, and riches 
of solemn, tender memory. And what heralding on palatial wall 
more glorious than the torn cap and the soiled uniform that hang 
n those homes where the dead soldier comes no more ? : 
What aristocratic legend refers to a prouder fact than that recited 
in the still, summer field where he labored, and by the winter 
fireside where his place is vacant, ‘He fell in the great war for 
Freedom and for Union.’ ”’ 

Song : ‘“* Tribute tothe Brave.” (See page 263.) 

6. “ We have now nothing to fear but ourselves. Weare One by 
the configuration of natare, by the impress of art, We are 
One by the memories of our fathers. We are One by a 
Constitution and a Union which have not only survived the shock 
of a foreign and of a civil war, but have stood the abeyance of al- 
most all administration, while the whole people were waiting breath- 
less, in alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an execrable 
crime. With surrender to each other of all our old sectional ani- 
mosities and prejudices, let us be One henceforth and 
mutual regard, conciliation and affection ! 

“Go hand in hand, O States, never to be disunited! Be the 
praise and heroic song of all posterity! “On this auspicious day let 
me invoke, as I devontly and fervently do, the choicest and richest 
blessings of Heaven on those who shall do most, in all time to 
come, to preserve our peace, and concord.”—R. C0. Winthrop. 


Recitation : Selecti y ih 
wi _ ‘9 Be oq Na Longfellow’s ‘' The Ship of State,’ 


always in 


QUESTIONS ON THE FLAG. 


1 What is a flag? 
2. From what language is it derived ? (See dictionary.) 
3. Difference between a flag and a banner? 
What was the “ Pine Tree flag” ? 
‘Of what colony was it the emblem ? 
What was the motto on this flag ? 

7. What flag was used by the American colonists before 
the present flag was adopted ? 

8. When was the present flag adopted ? 

9. How many stripes did it originally have ? 

10. How many stars in its union ? 

11. What was the plan at first regarding the addition 
of new stripes ? 

12. Why was this plan adopted ? 

13. What other plan was adopted ? 

14. How many red stripes does the flag now have? 

15. How many white stripes ? 

16. How many stars ? 

17. Of what color are the two outer stripes ? 

18. Of what proportion in width should each stripe be 
to the length of the flag ? 

19. What should be the length of the union ? 

20. How many stripes in width should the union cover ? 

21. What is the length of the infantry flag? 

22. What is the width of the infantry flag ? 

23. Do the details differ with different organizations ? 

24. How are the stars arranged in the war department ? 

25. How in the navy ? 

26. How is it in regard to ordinary flags ? 

27. What flags are common to all nations ? 

28. When are flags said to be at half-mast? 

29. In this position what does a flag designate ? 

30. What is meant by dipping the flag ? 

31. When did the present flag, as the prescribed na- 
tional emblem go into effect ? 


4. 
5. 
6. 


ANSWERS. 


1. A cloth of light material, capable of being extended by the 
wind, designed to make known some fact to spectators. The prin- 
cipal nations of the earth have flags, of different design, which 
serve as emblems of national existence, and an assertion of national 
rights. An insult offered a flag would be considered an insult to 
the nation represented by it. 

2. The name of flag is believed to be from the Anglo-Saxon 
Fleogan, to fly. 

8. A flag may properly be called a banner, as the ‘* Star Span- 
gled Banner.’”’ In the army each regiment carries as its distin- 
guishing mark a flag or ensign, and likewise a small banner with 
which the ground to be occupied is marked out. Banners have 
been used from the earliest times and in all countries for directing 
the movements of troops. The word banner is from the same root 
as band, a ‘‘ ribbon,’’ properly so called because it was bound to 
the flagstaff. The name is in a measure identified with a flag eus- 
pended to a horizontal crosspiece, attached by cords to an upright 
staff. 

4, What is known as the ‘‘ Pine Tree Flag’’ was a white ground 
with a pine tree in the middle. 5, The Massachusetts Colony. 

6. Ite motto was, ‘‘ An Appeal to Heaven.’’ 

7. The Continental Standard. During the early days of the 
Revolution the colonists made use of flags of various devices. 

8. June 14,1777. 9, Thirteen. 10, Thirteen. 

11. The plan was to add a new stripe for each state admitted to 
the Union. 

12, The number of stripes corresponded to the number of the 
states forming the Union; and on this plan each new state would 
require a new stripe on the flag. 

13, A star, instead of a stripe, was added to the flag upon the 
introduction of each new state to the Union. 

14, Seven. 15. Six. Six and seven are thirteen. 

16, Forty-four. 17. Red. 

18, Each stripe should be half as many inches wide as the flag is 
feet long. 

19, The Union, or field, should be one third the length of the flag. 

20. Seven. 21. Six feet six inches. 22, Six feet. 

23. Slightly. In some organizations the flag is six feet six inches 
by four feet four inches, the length being one half more than the 
breadth. 

24, They are usually arranged in the form of a large star. 

25. In the navy they are arranged in straight lines, perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal. 

26. The ordinary flags used for display have commonly no fixed 
rule for their construction. 

27. A white flag is accepted throughout the world as a token of 
peace; in war it denotes a suspension of hostilities, or a surrender ; 
it is the flag of truce. A red flag is the universal signal of defiance. 
A black flag declares the ship carrying it to be a pirate. A flag of 
plain yellow would be exhibited by a ship in quarantice. 

28. When they are hoisted but half the height at which they are 
ordinarily borne. 

29, Mourning, as when a great man dies. 

30. Dipping the flag is a salute to a fort or passing vessel by 
lowering it slightly and hoisting it again, 31, July 4, 1818, 
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SOLDIERS’ DAY SELECTIONS. 


CONVERSE WITH THE SLAIN. 


BY WILL CARLETON, 


i 


Strong en fast asleep, 
With coverlets wrought of clay, 
Do soft dreams o’er you creep, 
Of friends who are here today? 
Do you knew, O men low lying 
In the hard and chilly bed, 
That we, the slowly dying, 
Are giving a day to the dead ? 
Do you know that sighs for your deaths 
Acroes our heart-strings play, 
E’en from the last faint breaths 
OF the swect-lipped mouth of May ? 
When you fell, at Daty’s call, 
Your fame it glittered high, 
As leaves of the somber Fall 
Grow brighter though they die. 
Men of the silent bands 
Men of the half-told days, 
Lift up your specter hands, 
And take our heart-bouquets. 


II. 


Boys, whose glossy hair 

Grows gray in the age of the grave, 
Who lie so humble there, 

Because you were strong and brave; 
You, whose lives cold set 

Like a Winter sun ill-timed, 
Whose hearts ran down ere yet 

The noon of your lives had chimed ; 
You, who in the sun 

OF girlhood’s emiles were basking, 
Who left fresh hearts all won— 

White hands to be had for asking, 
You, whose bright true faces 

Are dimmed with clouds of dust, 
Who hide in the gloomy places, 

And cringe in the teeth of rust; 
Do you know your fathers are near, 

The wrecks of their pride to meet? 
Do you know your mothers are here, 

To throw their hearts at your feet? 
Do you know the maiden hovers 

O’er you, with bended knee, 
Dreaming what royal lovers 

Such lovers as you would bs? 
Ruins of youthful graces, 

Strong buds crushed in Spring, 
Lift up your phantom faces, 

And see the flowers we bring. 

— Farm Festivals. 





UNKNOWN. 
BY MRS, H. N, RALSTON, 


The child was young and beauteous, the grandsire old and gray, 

And hand-in-hand they marched along that Decoration Day ; 

The maiden bore a chaplet of lily and of rose 

To place above the silent lips that never should unclose. 

They paused beside a hillock upon whose simple atone 

Was graved, in fading characters, that mournful word ‘‘ Unknown!’’ 

They = them down upon the mound, and thus the grandsire 
spoke,— 

** My = said he, with quivering lip, as thrilling memories 
woke, — 

‘© We’ll place our bumble offering upon this lonely grave, 

For here may lie the sacred dust of some forgotten brave; 

Perchance on picket guard he fell, or from the gory plain 

His comrades bore a shattered form thro’ ranks of trampled slain, 

“Twas thus, methinks,’ the old man gaid, ‘‘ thus fell my noble 
son,— 

Thy father, child, my soldier boy—my hope; my only one; 

He sprang to action swift and strong—he heard bis country’s call— 

‘ No star shall from our flag be torn, as God is over all !’ 

That starry banner blazed afar, the ensign of the free, 

The beacon-light of millions past and millions yet to be; 

Thy father loved its shining folds, he followed where they waved, 

Thro’ tangled wood, on frowning height, as battle’s storms he 
braved. 

And once he wrote, ‘ Your soldier son tomorrow at the dawn 

Will meet the foe, and should he fall before the night comes on, 

Remember, as our cause is just, that so my heart is brave, 

And glory shines beyond the gloom of e’en an unmarked grave.’ 

No other tidings ever came, the months and years sped on, 

And martial heroes proudly wore the laurels they had won, 

And freedom unto every soul within our land was given, 

And glory veiled the nameless ones upborne from strife to Heaven,” 

Thegran dsire and the maiden knelt ;—upon the vernal air 

Made odorous by the scented bloom he murmured f_ rth a prayer,— 

It breathed of charity to all—of malice unto none— 

That North and South, that East and West might henceforth dwell 
as one. — Educational News. 





CLOSING SELECTION. 


O country dear, whose record fall of glory 
Brings tears of gladness into watching eyes, 
Whose deeds of heroes, handed down in story, 
Thrill human hearts with wonder and surprise 
We pledge to thee our service and devotion, 
To keep'the rights by honored soldiers won, 
Long as thy shores are washed by either ocean, 


Thon fairest, greatest land beneath the sun. Selected. 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


Honor, then, to the American soldier now and forever. Honor 
him in sermon and speech. Honor him in sonnet, stanza and epic. 
Honor him in the historic page. Honor him in the unwasting forms 
by which art seeks to prolong his well-earned fame. Honor the 
volunteer soldier who, when his work of devastation and death 
was ended, put aside his armor, melting into the sea of citizenship, 
making no ripple of distarbance upon its vast surface. Honor the 
citizen soldier of America who never knew the feelings of vin- 
dictiveness and revenge.’’—John L. Swift. 


BRING THE SWEET FLOWERS. 
BY P. H. BRISTOW. 


Leave not a grave in the gray of the twilight 
Barren of flowers, o’er a hero at rest; 

His was the gift of a life fail of promise; 
Small is the gift we may bring, at the best. 


Think of the fond years he gave of his manhood ; 
Think of the hopes which were dead when he fell ; 
Think how he died, while he longed for some loved one; 
Think of the anguish his lips could not tell. 


Think what we have as the price of his off’ ring ; 
Think of the flag that was saved by his blood ; 
Think what it might be, if he had not given 
All that he had for his country and God. 


Bring them the gift of the beautiful flowers, 
Emblems of love, that their spirits may know 

Hearts do yet burn when their deeds are recounted ; 
Hands are yet ready devotion to show. 

— Iowa Circular. 





OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Oh! she’s a true and old land— 


She is a rich and rare land; 
This native Jand of mine. 


Oh! she’s a fresh and fair land ; 
She is a dear and rare land— 


This native land of mine. Could beauty ever guard her, 


And virtue still reward her, 
No foe could cross her border, 
No friend within her pine! 


Oh, she’s a fresh and fair land ; 
Oh, she’s a true and rare land! 
Yes, she’s a rare and fair land— 
This native land of mine. 
— Selected, 


No men than hers are braver— 
Her women’s hearts ne’er waver ; 
I'd freely div to save her, 

And think my lot divine. 


She’s nct a dull nor cold land— 
No! she’s a warm and bold land; 





DECORATION DAY. 


Do you know what it means, you boys and girls 
Who hail from the North and the South ? 
Do you know what it means— 
This twining of greens 
Round the silent cannon’s mouth; 
This strewing with flowers the grass-grown grave ; 
This decking with garlands the statues brave; 
This flaunting of flage, 
All in tatters and rags: 
This marching and singing ; 
These bells ali a-ringing ; 
These faces grave and these faces gay ; 
This talk of the Blue and this talk of the Gray, 
In the North and the South, Decoration Day? 


Not simply a show-time, boys and girls, 
Is this day of falling flowers; 
Not a pageant, a play, 
Nor a holiday ° 
Of flags and floral bowers ; 
It is something more than the day that starts 
War memories 4-throb in veteran hearts ; 
For, across the years, 
To the hopes and the fears, 
To the days of battle, 
Of roar and of rattle— 
To the Past that now seems so far away, 
Do the sous of the Blue and the sons of the Gray 
Gaze—hand clasping hand—Decoration Day. 


For the wreck and the wrong of it, boys and girls, 
For the terror and loss as well, 
Oar hearts must hold 
A regret untold 
As we think of those who fell. 
Bat their blood, on whichever side they fought, 
Remade the Nation, and Progress brought! 
We forget the woe; 
For we live and know 
That the fighting and sighing, 
The falling ard dying, 
Were but steps toward the Future—the Martyr's Way! 
Adown which the sons of the Blue and the Gray 
Look, with love and with pride, Decoration Day. 
— Wide Awake. 





THE FLAG. 


Onur flag carries American ideas, American history and Amer- 
ican feelings. Every color means liberty, every thread means 
liberty, every form of star and beam of light means liberty— 
liberty through law, and laws for liberty. Accept it then in all its 
fullness of meaning. It is not a painted rag. It is a whole 
national history. Itis the constitation. It is the government. It 


is the emblem of the sovereignty of the people. It is the nation 
—Henry Ward Beecher, 1861. 


FOR GRANDPA’S SAKE, 


My grandpa went to war long years ago, — 

I never saw him, but they told ms so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came, 
Among the ‘‘ missing ’’ was my grandpa’s name. 


They never heard of him again, they said, 
And so we know that grandpa must be dead ; 
And when I think of him, eo good and brave, 
I wish we knew where he had found a grave. 


When Decoration Day comes, every year, 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed a tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spread with flowers. 
While grandpa cannot have one rose of ours. 


So if some little Southern girl should know 
A nameless grave where never blossoms grow, 
I'd love her so, if there some flowers she’d lay, 
For Grandpa’s sake, this Decoration Day. 
— The Youth’s Companion. 


MEMORIAL FLOWERS. 
{An exercise for four girls,] 


BY SADIE 8S. PALMER. 
1.—A banch of fragrant violets 
As my offering I have brought, 
True blue, as were the soldisrs 
When or the right they fought. 


2.—I bring the golden tuttercups 
bardy and so brave; 
What flowers can be more fitting 
To deck a soldier’s grave ? 


8.—I bring a bunch of daisies 
Some humble grave to crown, 
Ag innocent as the pure young lives 
So willingly laid down. 


4,—This bunch of purple lilac 
As my offering I bring, 
’Tis fragrant as the memory 
Of those whose praise we sing. 


All,—We’ ve often heard the story 
Of how the brave men fought, 
And as a tribute of our love 
Theee flowers we have brought. 
We will ne’er forget the soldiers, 
And when we’ ve passed away, 
May other hands the flowers bring 
Each Decoration Day. 





TRIBUTE TO THE BRAVE. 
{For Decoration Day.] 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD, 


Tune: “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 


To the soldier dear who fought for the red and white and blue, 
We would now a grateful, loving tribute pay; 

We would wreathe the lowly mounds where they rest, the brave 
As we come with gifts of love and flowers today. [and true, 


Chorus.—Grandly they fought and bled for Freedom, 
Died our country dear to save; [flowers, 
And we’ll send our love today by sweet messengers, the 
As we c*own with wreaths each loyal soldier’s grave. 


To the loyal mothers, too, who with breaking hearts and tears 
Gave their sons that still our country dear might live, 

And the wives who bravely toiled through those sad and dreary 

an would now a tender, loving homage give. [ years, 
orus.— 


And that faithful sister band, who so brave to do and dare, 

Left their homes for scenes of war so far away, 
And through weary nights and days gave the wounded soldiers care, 
an would hold in grateful memory to-day. 

orus.— 





MUSTERED OUT, 


Soon the last one will be gone 
Of the men who fought for right, 
They no longer one by one 
Will be buried from our sight. 
Then, O land of ours, beware! 
Let them want for nothing now; 
Give to all thy love and care, 
Place the laurel on each brow. 
— The Youth's Companion, 





UNKNOWN GRAVES. 


Bat ah! the graves which no man names or knows; 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found ; 
Graves of the precious “‘ missing,’’ where no sound 

Of tender weeping will be heard, where goes 

No loving step of kindred. Oh, how flows 
And yearns our thoughts to them! More holy ground 
Of graves than this, we say, is that whose bound 

Is secret till Eternity disclose 

Its cign. 

But Nature knows no wilderness ; 
There are no ‘‘ missing’’ in her numbered ways. 

In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 

Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress 

We cannot lay such wreaths as Summer Jaye, 


And all her days are Decoration Days! 
— Helen Hunt Jackson, 





DECORATION. 


Softly, reverently we go 

Through the May morn’s tender glow, 
Where alone the grasses keep 

Watch above our heroes’ sleep. 


Some who fell ’mid battle flame 
Seemed too young for Death to claim ; 
On their graves let choicest flowers 
Blossom into fragrant bowers. 


Others died in manhood’s power, 
Leaving fame, a royal dower ; 
Near the spot their names enshrine 
Strew the laurel and the vine. 


Mid the music-throbbing hours, 
Flashing steel, and wreaths of flowers 
Hearts, your grateful homage pay 


For a nation’s peace today. 
— Emily A. Brownvell, 





— Let our object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
bat our country; and may this country, by the blessing of God, be- 
come a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of libarty, upen which the world shall 
gaze with admiration forever.— Daniel Webster, 
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Tue World's Fair will open next week. 


Borany may be studied advantageously in any grade 
from the kindergarten to the university. 


WELL, well, it looks as though Chicago University was 
to form a university trust, “seooping in” all the Baptist 
institutions of the country. It will not be done, but it is 
a startling suggestion to say the least. 


Tse Attorney General of Indiana has been asked 
to interpret the school-book law as to the possibilities 
of revising a state text-book. It seems that the school 
boards are so tied up by the law that a book cannot be re- 
vised unless the publisher gives his written consent to 
such revision for each book. 


San Francisco is well shaken up educationally over 
a hearing before the Grand Jury regarding the appoint- 
ment of teachers by previous school boards. Upon the 
surface it looks very much as though there had been men 
upon the school board of the city for some years who 
have cooly accepted bribes for securing appointments and 
promotions. If it is true it should be proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt and the heaviest punishment meted 
out. The schools must be kept free from the suspicion 
of dishonesty in administration. 


TARDINEss IN Court.—The superior court of Iowa, 
(Burdick vs. Babcock, 562) has given the following 
healthy finding : 

‘*Tardiness—that is arriving late—is a direct injury to the 
whole school. The confusion of hurrying to seate and gathering 
together books by tardy ones at a time when all should be at study 
cannot fail to greatly impede the progress of those who are regular 
and prompt in attendance. The rule requiring prompt and regular 
attendance is demanded for the good of the whole school. Neither 
has the parent the right to interfere with the order of the school, 
or the progress of other pupils by sending his own child at times 
and io a condition that will, as we have seen, prove an annoyance 
and a hiodrance to others. The good of the whole school cannot 
be sacrificed for the advantage of one pupil and his unreasonable 
parent. 


SUPERINTENDENT SHAEFFER OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
Since it was politically inevitable that Dr. D. J. Waller, 
Jr., should retire from the superintendency of Penrayl 
vania at this time, it is cause for rejoicing that that which 
all educational men of the state desired and demanded 
has come about and Dr. Nathan C. Shaeffer of the Kutz- 
town Normal School has been appointed his successor. 
It was a great compliment that Dr. Shaeffer was, with- 
out his solicitation, heartily endorsed by every educational 
leader in the state regardless of political affiliation. This 
unanimity resulted from the conviction that he was a man 
of noble purpose, intense convictions and great courage 
as well as a thorough scholar and loyal public school man. 
It is one of the few cases in which a political overturn, 
educationally, means no backward step. All honor to 
Governor Pattison for t' e wisdom of the selection. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters' Club spring banquet 
was entertained by Professor Munro of Brown, the pat- 
ron saint of New England for University Extension, 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, and Rev. Dr. 
Philip Moxom of Boston. Professor Manro said some- 
thing for the cause that should be emphasized. The suc- 
cess of any “center” of University Extension depends 
largely upon securing the attendance of teachers who are 
the most faithful, interested and intelligent students in 
the “center.” They are constant in attendance, appre- 
ciative of the best things, and thorough students. The 
other earnest attendants are women of leisure, former 
teachers who have married, and young people who have 
left school and do not hope to return to school life, but 
aspire to greater knowledge. They are as earnest as the 
teachers but lack their maturity and experience. It was 
really the most discriminating tribute to grammar 
school women teachers that we have seen or heard. Ac- 
cording to Professor Munro the University Extension 
movement is toning up the culture of these teachers to 
an extent not hitherto appreciated. 





MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(VI.) 


In order to make intelligent explanations of processes, 
a few preliminary statements are essential. The human 
brain consists of gray and white masser, the white 
matter being nerve fibers and the gray ganglion cells. 
Each ganglion cell has at least one axis-cylinder which 
divides, a part going into the white bundles of nerve 
fibers and the rest to some other ganglion cell. The gray 
mass is mostly in the brain, the white mass largely in the 
spinal cord, but the white mass connects all the gray 
centers and the gray matter distributes itself along the 
spinal cord. The gray mass has several centers in which 
the study of its activities center: Those of the spinal 
cord in which all reflex action originates; that of the 
thin rind-like covering of the brain (cerebrum cordex), 
in which all conscious action arises; and that within the 
cerebrum cordex which is in two parts—that at the front 
(optic thalmus) and that at the rear (corpora quadir- 
genion) ; in the former of these automatic action arises. 
The axisscylinder of each ganglion cell as it subdivides 
sends one part to another cell for a conference, so to 
speak, while it sends the other through a bundle of other 
fibers, calling occasionally for fresh inspiration upon a 
group of ganglion cells, and finally flying off for service 
in some organ of the body, notably in some organ of 
sense or in the skin. Here it is the terminal of the fiber 
(nerve) that does the pioneer work. This is only affected 
by motion. It is not affected by all motions, and those 
that do affect it may be easily classified as mechanical, 
chemical, and (possibly) electrical. 

The mechanical motion, which affects the nerve ter- 
minals in touch and pressure are really projectile motions, 
direct and forceful. Hearing, produced by the touch 
of waves of vibrating ether upon nerve terminals, is also 
mechanical (and projectile) motion. 

The chemical motion, which affects nerve terminals by 
actual chemical or molecular change, is the terminus of 
the nerve which produces the sensation of smell, of taste, 
of the visceral organs, and of light. 

No satisfactory experiments have been made regarding 


the nerve terminal effects of “feeling” heat, or of electri- 
cal influence. It is one of the surprising and interesting 
revelations of natural-science psychology, that the vibra- 
tion in the ether results in chemical action in the nerve 
terminals in the production of light and color, while it is 
merely as a mechanical or projectile force in the produc- 
tion of sound. 

The physiological process is as follows:—A stimulus, 
action in the nerve terminal, movement along the nerve 
paths, reception in the cerebral cortex. This reception 


in the cerebral cortex is the sensation, and the action be- 
comes psychical. The sensation is touched by or associated 
with ideas already in the brain as the residue of former 
sensations, and it becomes perception, or the raw materi- 
ally (sensation) transferred by the master hand (idea). 








THE CREATIVE ELEMENT. 


A large audience assembled at Huntington Hall, Bos. 
ton, last Thursday, to listen to Editor Hamilton W. 
Mabie of the Christian Union, upon “ The Creative Ele- 
ment in Education,” at the celebration of Froebel’s birth- 
day by the Kindergarten Association. It was one of the 
clearest cut, most sensible and brilliant educational ad- 
dresses to which teachers have been privileged to listen. 
It is a pet theory of the JouRNAL that in the impending 
crisis the school must enlist as much “ foreign talent” as 
possible. In the great crises from 1835 to ’ 45 the leaders 
were none of them teachers. Thaddeus Stevens, Horace 
Mann, and Henry Barnard came from without the ranks 
and struck mighty blows for those within the lines. Mr. 
Mabie bids fair to strike out pioneer paths through the 
mazes that confuse and confound the professional leaders 
in school work. 

This address was more suggestive than conclusive, was 
more in what it promised than in what it gave, though 
it was valuable for what it was. His primal attack was 
upon the attempt to perfect methods that should crystallize, 
to establish systems that should be self-perpetuating. His 
initial demand was for the placing of a personality be- 
hind every method, at the head of every system. The 
man is more than the method or the system. 

The way to enrich whatever has become stationary is 
to give it the conditions of freedom. Thought is en- 
riched by freedom in thinking. Knowledge is to be ac- 
quired with the thought ever in mind that this is a living 
world with a living God behind it. The school should be 
developed around the thought that God is a creative being. 
No man is at his best who does not sink the artisan in 
the artist. 

Mr. Mabie’s comment on the universities was heartily 
received. There is about all universities that glorify 
traditions a deadness in the very walls that imparts men- 
tal disease akin to intellectual “deadness.”” The univer- 
sity, with a classic halo, makes creative life impossible 
through reverence for the critical. The creative element 
can only be upon the throne when the critical becomes a 
subject. 

The great works of art must come through unconscious 
intellectual activity. There is never the best result from 
conscious intellectual effort. The best American fiction 
since Hawthorne has been very clever, but its eye has 
been so closely upon the critic that it could not be creative. 
It has no power such as dwells in the creations of George 
Eliot’s great works. The American novelist peoples the 
real world with real men and women. George Eliot 
created a world, peopled it and we live in it, knowing 
every blade of grass, net as though we had seen it else- 
where, but as though it were a part of the surroundings 
that we know better than we know anything we have ever 
seen. 

The school is ofttimes a curse because it develops the 
critica] rather than the creative. Froebel breathes new 
life into the school whenever it produces the atmosphere 
that makes study and thought play instead of work. 
America needs more kindergartens, but she has greater 
need of the kindergarten spirit and power in the second- 
ary schools and colleges. This is an age in which we 
are exploiting everything even to the children. Let us 
change some things, let us secure more unconscious in- 
tellectual activity. Let the methods of teaching and ex- 
amining inspire to creative effort, rather than suppress all 
freedom through criticism. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


381. Can you tell me the name of a text-book in geog- 
raphy that is very simple? I want one for some Chi- 
nese pupils L. L. A. 

Any primary geography of a first-class series would 
answer your purpose. I think you would find The 
Essentials of Geography (New England Publishing Co., 
3 Somerset St , Boston) serviceable. 


382 1. What course should a person take in order 
that he may be benefited by the state law regarding cir- 
culating libraries, or how could a person get up a small 
circulating library in any locality ? 

2. Which is the better system of teaching arithmetic, 
the Pestalozzian or the Grube ? A SuBsorIBER. 

1. Write to W. R. Eastman, Assistant Librarian, State 
House, Albany, N. Y., and you will receive full particu- 

lars regarding the circulating library act of New York 
state. 

2. I have little patience with the Grabe method of 
teaching arithmetic in extenso. The idea is good, but 
when literally applied is about as nonsensical as anything 
developed in recent years. There is much in the Pesta- 
lozzian objective idea that is admirable, but this, too, may 
be easily made ridiculous. 


383 Please define the word “supervisor.” What are 
the duties of a supervisor of schools ? R. E. W. 

As the term is used, the supervisor is a departmental 
superintendent, so to speak. The term is used when 
there is a general superintendent of educational affairs, 
and one or more men or women who literally supervise 
the work of special teachers or schools. 





384. Please recommend a book or essay that gives a 
clear statement of the distinetive features of the ‘New 
KHducation” and a fair discussion of its comparative 
merits. P., South Carolina. 

I do not know of any book that meets your case. My 
own judgment is that the articles by Mr. I. Freeman Hall 
upon “The Qaincy Movement,” four of which have 
already been published in the JourNnAL (others are to 
follow), will give the best presentation of the case that 
has yet appeared in any form. 








TIMEL¥ QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What is meant by “the regular current of trade” ? 


It seems to be generally agreed, outside avowedly par- 
tisan editorials, that the present flow of gold from this 
country is the result of entirely natural and normal condi- 
tions. It is on this account that the leading banking and 
financial houses exhibit little concern on account of it. 
Gold is nothing but a standard, by which it is most con- 
venient to reckon values. Its nature is such that it can 
be used internationally without requiring confidence in 
the nation whose stamp it bears to ensure its exchangeable 
value. Gold is the stable medium. This has nothing to 
do with the comparative merits of silver, or whether, if 
our silver dollar contained as much silver as can be pur- 
chased in bullion by the gold dollar, it would be as readily 
accepted abroad by nations which are not using gold alone. 

A sketch of the conditions leading up to the present 
movement of gold will show its nature. One half the 
total revenue of the government is received from the New 
York customs revenues, while two thirds the government 
disbursements are made through the New York Sab- 
Treasury. All the gold received by the government 
comes in here, except what is received at San Francisco. 
Other ports, as Boston and Philadelphia, and the Internal 
Revenue, yield no gold. In 1890, 95.8 per cent of the 
New York .revenues were gold—a normal percentage. 
The gold receipts collapsed in the midsummer of 1891, 
then recovered, and fell again. Since February, 1892, 
the gold receipts have been less than 10 per cent. The 
gold reserve held by the government was about 185.8 
millions till August, 1890, when, as a result of the obliga- 
tion which the government felt, to relieve the money 
stringency, it was reduced to 147.9. It has never recov- 
ered from this. It fluctuated around 130 through 1892, 
then began to go down, and for three months has been 
about 102.3 millions. 

In 1891 large crops in this country and short crops 


abroad gave enormous exports at good prices. There 
was a balance of trade of $200,000,000 in favor of this 
country. At the same time the tariff legislation decreased 
imports. The gold receipts and gold reserve increased, 
but the inflow of foreign specie was very much less than 
was anticipated. It seems that foreign investors took 
this opportunity to settle up old debts and to send back 
great volumes of American securities of every sort. The 
result of these movements was tha: there was no lange 
surplus of gold in the United States vaults with which to 
meet a fresh call for gold. 

The government still has its 100,000,000 of gold, and 
the recent order of Secretary Carlisle shows that there is 
little surplus above this. This order means simply that 
the government will not for the present exchange gold 
certificates, i. e. necessarily redeemable in gold, for gold 
deposited with it, but will give instead the ordinary gov- 
ernment certificates of indebtedness, or notes. It is 
announced that gold will be exchanged for the regular 
government obligations; 7. ¢., notes or silver, on demand, 
as heretofore. Gold certificates represent the metal, in 
convenient form, and are the medium by which it is ordi- 
narily transferred and paid out in business in this country. 
For this country, the currency situation depends on the 
government’s ability to keep its various obligations, notes, 
and silver dollars, equal in purchasing power with the 
gold, which has a value regardless of the national stamp. 
So long as there is confidence in this ability, every one 
prefers the paper. The real reason, aside from con- 
venience, is that gold loses a fraction of weight if in con- 
stant use, which becomes of importance whenever it is to 
be sent abroad. 

The regular movement of trade gives large imports 
through the spring months, which gradually lessen through 
the summer and into the fall, when they are offset by the 
fall exports of crops—wheat, corn, and cotton—which 
revive imports. The call upon specie is to pay for the 
imports at a time when there are no exports to offset 
them, and then to pay for the crops of the South and 
West as soon as they begin to move eastward, and before 
the income from the purchases abroad begins. To illus- 
trate the volume of these movements, and also the entire 
confidence both by American purchasers and foreign 
sellers, the figures for March show $30,000,000 excess of 
imports over exports. For the first two weeks of April, 
New York imports were 16 per cent ($4,049,643) greater 
than last year, and exports 19 per cent less. Speculation 
has greatly decreased shipments from the cotton ports, 
while the disclosures in the Reading, Northern Pacific, 
and Richmond Terminal railroads, and of the Whiskey 
Trust, have tended to make foreign investors very cautious 
in American investments. 

The much discussed issue of bonds would be a device 
to get gold by the government. These, if purchased in 
this country, would take gold from the large holdings by 
the New York and other large banking establishments, 
and enable the government to put it into circulation. If 
sent abroad, gold would have to be returned to this coun- 
try in exchange. The objection to the issue is largely 
due to the belief that it is not the proper fanction of the 
government—a funetion nowhere else, I Lelieve, so 
monopolized by the government, to keep the business and 
commercial interests of the country properly “ greased ” 
by superintending the supply and distribution of the 
medium of circulation or friction. 





What foreigner is now the guest of the nation? 


It is eminently fitting that the Duke of Veragua, the descendant 
of Columbus, should be the nation’s guest during his visit to the 
great Fair held in honor of the first Admiral of the Indies. Save 
Lafayette, no other foreigner has received this honor. 

It may be provincial jealousy, but one hardly sees the point in the 
elaborate parchment which presented to Veragua the freedom of 
the city of New York. At least, it represents a tendency to copy 
the forms of Old World ways of doing things, ignorantly and with- 
out comprehending them. 





What European ccuntry has recently experienced a change of rulers? 


There seems to be a general uncertainty as to whether the assump- 
tion of power by young king Alexander of Servia, a year before his 
minority expires, means anything of importance to European pol- 
ities. Affairs in the Balkan states are so filled with intrigues and 
wire pulling by the powers around—Rassia always up tosometbing, 
Austria trying to meet or anticipate every supposed move, and 
England, through Turkey, looking after things in general, and the 
Suez canal in particular, that we can only watch developments in 
the game and long for the final settlement of the Eastern question, 


On its face this coup d'état is simply a result of the right every 
people has to get for itself the best government possible. The re- 
gents were preparing, evidently, to arrange affairs so that they 
could retain their power after the young king became of age, 
and he has stolen a march upon them. The various party names 
sound significant, and suggest visions of a struggle for popular 
liberty and democracy, against a tyranny of the aristocracy. 
Whether they mean any more than do the party names in this 
country is doubtful. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES 


AN OVERWORKED WORD. 


It’s an “‘ artiet ’? does your shaving 
And an “‘artist’’ combs your hair; 
An “ artist’? does the raving, 
Acting Hamlet in despair. 
An “ artist’? writes your novels 
And an “‘ artist’? cooks your meals; 
An ‘‘artist’’ paints your hovels 
And an “ artist’? makes your wheels, 
** Artist tailors ’’ wax and flourish, 
As each tailor’s sign repeata— 
Say, can’t we find and nourish 
** Artist help ”’ to clean the streets ? 
— Chicago Record. 


IN HOLLAND. 
Miss Boston (to the waiter) : ‘‘ Now, waiter, I wish to taste some 
dish which is really distinctive of the country. I think you may 
bring me a little rice of the Dutch Republic.’’ 


CONCLUSIVE. 
Customer : ‘* Will you charge this, please ? ’’ 
Stationer: ‘‘ 1 regret, sir, that our business will not allow us to 
have running accounts.”’ 
“ Why not? ”’ 
‘* Because it’s stationary.’’ 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Kansas is talking free text-books. 


Forty thousand children of school age are without school accom- 
modation in New York City. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Fair has been a great success. It will 
yield as much, relatively, as those of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. There have been numerous voting contests and companion 
money catchers in which Boston did not indulge, but aside from 
this profit the receipts have been large. 





One of the features of the Chautauqua program for 1893 will be 
a conference on College and University Settlements, several of 
which have been established in American cities. Rev. and Mrs. 
Samuel Barnett of Toynbee Hall, East London, the original univer- 
sity settlement, will be present and take part in the conference, be- 
sides giving several public lectures each. Hull House, Chicago, 95 
Rivington St., New York, the Andover House, Boston, and several 
others college settlements will be represented. It is desirable that 
larger and more intelligent public interest in the plans of these 
organizations should result from this session at Chautauqua. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer [Institute will defy the World’s 
Fair and hold the largest and every way best session in its sixteen 
years brilliant history. The session opens July 10, and strong as 
has been the faculty in other years, it will be materially strength- 
ened this year. To name the instructors would be practically to 
print the list of experts on the theory and practice of education of 
the entire country. Last year the attendance was about six hun- 
dred, gathered from forty-four states and territories, The profes- 
sional, scholarly, social influence of the school is inestimable. For 
particulars, address the president, W. A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 


Migs Lucy Larcom, whose death occarred at her Boston home 
last week, held a high place in that group of notable New England 
women whose exceptional gifts have brought them honor and ad- 
miration. She was of the best type of New England character, 
and it was her fine womanly qualities quite as much as her literary 
genius that lifted her into a position widely separated from the 
humble one inewhich she was born. Though she had a different 
mission, Miss Larcom may be fitly classed with Mary Lyon, the 
founder of the first New England seminary for women, and with 
Louisa Alcott, with whose early life and literary development she 
furnishes a striking parallel. Ever a charming writer, and able in 
whateyer work she undertook, her poem “ Hannah Binding Shoes” 
and the story of ‘‘ A New England Girlhood ”’ will perhaps longer 
appeal to human hearts than any other of her writings. Simple 
and impressive funeral services were held in Boston and Beverly, 
which were attended by a large number of friends in the literary 
and social world. 


TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 


Chicago : 
Fitchburg & West Shore, ‘ ° ‘ . $32.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), ° ‘ . 80.40 


Fitchburg via Montreal, . ° , , ° 29.60 
Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less: 

Fitchburg & West Shore, . A ‘ . . 4000 

Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), ‘ ‘ . 88.00 

Fitchbarg via Montreal, > + » o oo 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for — ye we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 





MEMORIAL DAY SUGGESTIONS. 


Two or three well-told war stories make a pleasing variety in 
the program. 

Let every exercise impress upon the children the supreme lesson 
of the hour,—love of country and respect for the flag. 

Have a few appropriate mottoes on the blackboards during Me- 
morial Day week. 

The achool flag should be at half mast. 

Have a short address by a member of the Grand Army. 

Usable short exercises may be made from patriotic addresses of 
Lincoln and others. Each child repeating one sentence therefrom. 

If the exercise is celebrated indoors have one or more easels bear- 
ing portraits of typical soldiers, so arranged that flowers and flags 
may be massed about them. A florist will easily arrange a wire 
frame for this purpose if the teacher or some older pupil cannot. 
A given number of boys and girls are selected for| this exercise, 
and at a signal should, marching to music or accompanied by their 
own singing, place the flowers and flags. 

Have each pupil wear a button-hole flag. 

Have portraits of typical soldiers and statesmen hung on the 
schoolroom walle. Stencils* of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant 
may ornament the blackboards. 

Have the program plainly printed on the blackboard in red, 
white, and blue crayon. 

Drum drills by the boys and flag drills by girls will add much if 
well arranged. It is better to have the dram drill outside the 
schoolroom. 

Display the different flags of the United States,—these may be 
easily made from pictures to be found in the dictionary,—and drape 
folds of gray or blue among them to suggest the union of North and 
South. 

A muffled drum accompanying the piano selections may be made 
effective. 

A special exercise might be arranged for the sons and daughters 
of veterans who are members of the school. They, at least, should 
wear a special badge. 


FLAG FAOTS. 


1. To “‘ strike the flag ’’ is to lower the national colors in token 
of submission. 

2. Flags are used as the symbol of rank and command, the offi- 
cers using them being called flag officers. Such flags are equare, 
to distinguish them from other banners. 

8. A ‘flag of truce’ is a white flag displayed to an enemy to 
indicate a desire for a parley or consultation. 

4. The white flag is a sign of peace. After a battle parties from 
both sides often go out to the field to resene the wounded or bury 
the dead, under the protection of a white flag. 

5. The red flag is a sign of defiance, and is often used by revo- 
lutionists. In our service it is a mark of danger, and shows a vessel 
to be receiving or discharging her powder. 

6. The black flag is a sign of piracy. 

7. The yellow fiag shows a vessel to be at quarantine, or is the 
sign of a contagious disease, 

8. A flag at half-mast means mourning. Fishing and other ves- 
sels return with a flag at half-mast to announce the loss or death of 
some of the men. 

9. Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly and then hoisting it 
again, to salute a vessel or fort. 

10. If the President of the United States goes afloat, the Amer- 
ican fisg is carried in the bows of his barge or hoisted at the main 
of the vessel on board of which he is, 
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MEMORIAL DAY SONGS. 


America, 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Cover them Over with Beautifal Flowers. 

We Deck their Graves Alike To-Day. 

The Battle-Cry of Freedom. 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching. 

Speed Our Republic, 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

**The G. A. R. Collection of War Songs,” Oliver Ditaon & Co., 
Boston, publishers, will be found valuable, as will ‘‘ The Coda,”’ 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


S eeeeeetiene nen 


MEMORIAL DAY MOTTOES. 
[For the blackboard. ] 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Oar prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


“Stand by the flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulpharous smoke, deep moat and armed defence ; 
And their immortal shades shall hover o’er it, 
A guard celestial from omnipotence.”’ 


— Whittier. 


Decoration Day is sacred to the memory of the soldiers and sailors 
who died in the Civil War. -~ 
* Stencils of Washington, Lincoln, Grant and Garfield are for sale 


by the New England Publishin 1 8 s 
6 tenis cack. 4 g& Co., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. Price, 


Be firm! One constant element in Jack 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 


‘* fresh are their laurels and peaceful their sleep ; 
Love still shall cherish the noble and brave. 


I regret that I have but one life to give my country.— Hale. 


May 30, 1568, was the first day specially set apart for honoring 


the memory of our dead. 
Oar first duty to our dead is to cherish their memory. 


——~— 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


The Japanese royal family will be represented at the World’s 
Fair. It ia announced positively that the eldest son and probable 
successor of the Mikado will visit Chicago in September. 


The flag carried by Pizarro and his followers during the conquest 
of Pera will be a notable object in the Venezuelan exbibit at the 
World’s Fair. The sword of Cortez will be exhibited from Mexico. 


Germany’s building at the World's Fair was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises on Jan. 27—the anniversary of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s birth. The building is a handsome structure, costing $150,- 
000, and nearly completed. 


The Royal Chorus Society of B igium, more than a busdred 
strong, will visit the World’s Fair and take part in the concerts in 
choral hall. The chorus recently gave a series of concerts in Lon- 
don for charitable purposes, and was received with enthusiasm. 


The ‘‘ White City,” as the World’s Fair grounds and buildings 
are termed, has the equipment of a model municipality. It has a 
combined water capacity of 54,000,000 gallons a day, and will soon 
have 100,000,000 It has 25 miles of water mains and 291 hydrants. 
A handred more will be provided. There are 3 steam fire engines, 
4 chemical engines, a ladder track, water tower, 40 hose carts, 26,- 
750 feet of hose, 1.050 hand fire extinguishers, 2,500 fire pails, a 
steam fire boat, 65 firemen, 150 alarm boxes, 150 patrol telephones, 
500 guards, complete electric light and sewerage systems, etc., etc. 
By the time the Fair opens many of these facilities and equipments 
will be greatly increased and perfected. 


The American Library Association, which has the c Operation of 
nearly all the great libraries of the country, will make a notable 
exbibit at the World Fair. It will include samples, models, and 
photographs, showing articles and mechanical devices in actual use ; 
printed matter, forms, blanks, constitutions, by-laws, rales for sub- 
scribers; accession departments and their management ; catalozue, 
classification, and reference departments; binding department, with 
samples of binding, temporary covers, and recipes for restoring, 
mending, and cleaning; shelf and building departments; and an 
architectural exhibit, showing plans, elevations, perspectives, and 
models of the best library buildings. There will also be a model 
library of 5,000 volumes, selected from lists prepared and sent in 
by the various librarians of the country. 


—Holmes. 


(cen ne ae 
POSTOFFICE ODDITIES, 


The postmaster at Lawrence, Mass , once kept arecord and copy 
of the addresses on envelopes sent out or received by him. Here 
are some specimens of the dead Janguages indulged in by senders: 

As intended. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Lewiston, Me. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Lowell, Mags. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia. 
Newmarket. N. H. 
Furnas, Mase. 
Hill, N. H. 

Pacific Corporation. 
East Auburn, Me. 
Amesbury, Mass, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


As written. 
illinose, Do White. 
Dowistony, M. 
Nascau, Noo H, 
La Wel. 
S. F. e. Claforozy. 
Pihlahdjdia. 
Nowmarquette Now W. 
Fawriore. 
h. h. hill. 
Physieepe C. 
Eeaste Oborne. 
Hams Bury. 
follrivver Mase, 
lornse mass. 
lorince Masschieusits. 
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EDUCATION. 


Education is the knowledge of how to use the whole of one’s self. 
Men are often like knives with many blades; they know how to 
open one, and only one; all the reat are buried in the handle, and 
they are no better than they would have been if they had been made 
with but one blade. Many men use but one or two faculties out of 
the score with which they are endowed. A man is educated who 
knows how to open it, how to keep it sharp, and how to apply it to 
all praetical purposes.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the capital of Oklahoma ? 


— How many Young Mon's Christian Associations are there ? 
R. R. McB. 
Total number in the world, 4,651; in the United States and 
Canada, 1,423, 


MAX R. 


— Where can I get information of the Traveling Libraries owned 
by New York state? How long can euch libraries be kept in one 
town ? 8. 

1, Write to Melvil Dewey, Public Libraries’ Department, State 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 

2. Six months at the longest. 


— Why are Canadians sometimes called Canucks? 
plied to all Canadians ? 

In Canada this name is applied to the French Canadians, but 
outside the Dominion it ie applied to all Canadians. This word is 
said to be a corruption of ‘‘Connanght,’’ the name given by the 
French Canadians to the Irish. 


Is it ap- 
C. 8. 


— Who is the author of the lines: 


** Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The four first acta already past 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ;— 
Time’s noblest offering is the last! ”’ 


Bishop Berkeley. It is one of the stanzas in the poem ‘‘ America,’’ 


— What is Max O’Rell’s real name ? W.S. 

Paul Blovet. His grandfather was Max Blouet. It is probable 
he took the “ Max” in his pen-name from his grandfather and the 
‘ Q’Rell” from his wife, a young Irish girl, bearing that name at 
her marriage. 


— From what is the word ‘‘ Yankee ”’ derived ? ‘.. 


Yankee is said to to come from the Indian word ‘“ Yengees,’’ the 
best pronunciation of English which the Indians could give. G. 


— What authority determines the number of state senators ? 


The state constitution, 


— Who was the architect of the Capitol at Washington ? What 
is his nationality ? W. 
Stephen L. Hallett, a Frenchman. 








The Class in Mathematics. 





[The numbering of the problems has somehow got exasperatingly 
mixed. The last six should be numbered from 41 to 46 inclusive, 


and will so appear in solutions.—ED. | 


SOLUTIONS. 


38. A strip of carpet with equare ends, one yard wide, is placed 
diagonally across the floor of a room ten feet by twenty feet, a0 
that the corners of the carpet jast touch the respective sides of the 
room. How long is the carpet ? J. M, Port Clinton, O. 
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Let ABCD be the floor and EFGH the carpet. 
=r; AF=CH=y; BC=20; AB=10. 

Since /s AFE and BFG are complementary ( / EFG being a 
right /\) As AFEand BFG are similar. Then 

x:10—y::y:20—-2. 
202 — z§ = 10y— y?,... (1). 
x? + y2=9(FE=83)... (2). 
From (2), y= ((9 — 2z*). This value put in (1) gives 
xt — 2028 — 116x? + 90x = 204.75 . . . (3). 

By Sturm’s theorem we find this equation to have two real 
roots, one positive and one negative. 

Solving by Horner’s method, for the positive root we obtain x = 
1.06+. This in (2), y== 2.80. These values in (1) we find the 
length of the carpet = 20.26. 

A. M. ScripTuRE, New Hartford. N.Y. 
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39. Solve the equations 
a) PTFa4, (rrp y—s, 


ys" 
By substituting 10 and 20 for 13 and 40, and eliminating y, the 

equation becomes identical with No. 3 in solution of Problem 38, 

and would be solved accordingly. E. KESNER. 


Both 38 and 39 were’also solved by F. N. Noteslein Deer Lodge, 
Montana. 


40, There is a tree sixty feet high; at what height must it be 
broken off that the top may strike the ground twenty feet from 
the base ? An arithmetical solution is desired. 

JAXON, Jackson, Miss. 


Assuming that the ground is level, the part broken off is the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle, of which one leg is 20 feet and the 
sum of the hypotenuse and other leg is 60 feet. The square of the 
hypotenuse minus the square of the stump equals the equare of the 
other leg, or 400. Since the product of the sum and difference of 
two numbers equals the difference of the squares of those numbers, 
the difference of the squares of the same numbers divided by the 
sum of the numbers equals their difference. Therefore 400 — 60 
=the difference between part broken off and the stump = 64. 
Half the sum of two uumbers plus half their differenea equals the 
greater; therefore 30 + 34 = part broken off = 33}, and 60 — 
334 == 263 = height of stamp. M. E. H., Manchester, N. H. 


Solved also by A. M. Scripture, New Hartford, N. Y.; F. N. Notes 
lein, Deer Lodge, Mont ; C. D. ‘M. Showalter, Tazewell, Va.; and 
Geo. H. Schull, Sulphur Grove, oO. 


43. Is the answer to problem 83, page 304, in Robinson’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra, correct ? J. F.C., Ogden, Utah. 


Assume the garden to be rectangular, then compute the walk 
feom the middle of one side to the middle of the opposite side. 
This will give the book answer. W. F. B., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ow 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


47. B.S. Northrup iavested a certain sum in U. S. 6's, 5-20, at 
107}, and twice as much in U.S 5's of 81 at 984, brokerage on 
each }%. His income from both investments is $1674. How 
much did he invest in each kind of stock ? 

48. How many pins can be placed in a square of 15 inches, n° 
two pins to be nearar than 1} inches to each other. (Ray’s Higher 
Arithmetic.) M. D. 

49. Having given the three medians of a triangle to construct 
the triangle, I, F. HARVEY. 

50, Solve the equation, 

vz+V¥(z—a)_ na 


y¥r7—y(x—a) «—a c. AC, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


CrviuizaTion’s Inrerno. Studies in the Social Cellar. 
By B. O. Flower. Boston: Arena Pablishing Co, 240 pp. 
Edltee Flower hes done the of philanthro 
Editor Flower one cause Py & positive ser- 

vice in the Arena, and this is the strongest emphasis of the posi- 
tions presented in his magazine from month to month. We must 
confess to our inability to see through his glasses, but that does not 
signify. He ie an earnest man, with a purpose to accomplish high 
ethical ends, and it is not for those who would do the work in a dif- 
ferent way to undervalue what he is doing. 

We are not called upon to take his relative in ion of the 
facts as seen and heard in the cellars of Boston and New York, but 
we can accept the facts aud be inspired thereby to right the wrongs. 
Too much can hardly be said of the conditions as they exist. The 
poor are too poor, too wretched, too miserable to be allowed to re- 
main so in a civilized land. The wealth of America owes more to 
its poverty than it is willing to pay. Society is too msthetic; it 
must be more ethical. The church is too religious; it must be 
Christian. 

We do not incline to blame the people above more than those 
below. The sinners are not all among the saints any more than 
among the dwellers in the slams. The great need is for leaders in 
society to expose the hypocrites among the Four Hundred; leaders 
in the church to insist that charity shall begin at home and not end 
there; and leaders in the slums who shall teach the poor and the 
oppressed that there is no virtue in growling at those who are better 
conditioned. 

Editor Flower’s purpose is to lash the church and the social kings 
‘and queens into an appreciation of their daty toward the unfortu- 
nate. His mistake is that he does not place a kindred responsi- 
bility pon the dwellers in the social cellar. He tells them that 
somebody should lift them up; fails to tell them to get up them- 
selves. It is as much their daty to put up their hands for help as it 
is the duty of society and church to reach down to help them. 
Kditor Flower has entered upon a work. He is already one 
of the potent factors in purifying alike the cellar and the ball room. 


Vol. III. Division 
New York: Longmens, 


Epocus OF AMERICAN History. 
and Reunion. By Woodrow Wilson. 
Green, & Co. 326 pp. Price $1.25. 
This volume completes one of the most usable and reliable texts 

upon which to base a study of our national history before the teach- 
ing public, Each volume has treated a period more complicated 
and more difficult to handle successfully than its predecessor, and 
each has treated its period in a most satisfactory manner. The 
work of Professors Hart and Wilson especially have placed all 
teachers of our history under obligation to them. 

In this volume Professor Wilson of Princeton sketches the 
outlines of our national movements from 1829, when Jackson closed 
the ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling,’’ down to 1889. Having shown the 
stage of development in 1829, the period of critical change from 
1829 to 1841 is treated, especial attention being given to the bank 
question, which occupied so much of the years before 1837. The 
elavery questions soon assumed an all-important position, which 
they maintained till the secession movement culminated in the Civil 
War. ‘Twenty five pages suffice for the military review of the war, 
while half that number are given to the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Confederate states. The most perplexing part of his 
task came when Professor Wilson reviews the return to normal 
conditions and the ‘‘ New Union.’’ The praise of this volume 
might in good measure be based upon the fair-mindedness, not pur- 
chased at the cost of fair statement and statement of facts in treat- 
ing this period. Like its predecessors, the volume is illustrated by 
five of the maps which Professor has already issued in his in- 
valuable ‘‘ Epoch Maps.’’ Like them also no small part of ite 
great worth is due to the invaluable working bibliographies, like- 
wise supplied by the editor of the series. 


Tae Cartpren’s First Reaper. By Ellen M. Cyr. 

Boston: Ginn & Co, 101 pp. 74x 5}. Price 35 cents. 

This is a beautifally illustrated, clearly printed first reader. Ad- 
mirably selected sentences, a full page or full half page picture 
with abundant action introduces each lesson. Eight or ten words 
are taught, their accent given; then follows a score of sentences 
about the pictare, just such sentences as bright children use, omit- 
ting those that a stupid child might blunder upon. 


Tae History or Eneuish Literature. Vou. II. 
Wyclif to the Renaissance. By Bernhard Ten Brink. Trans- 
lated by Wm. Clark Robinson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 339 pp. Price, $2. 

No one knows anything of earlier English literature who does 
not know bow much our knowledge about that literature was in- 
creased by the great German scholar, whose death, a year ago, pre- 
ceded the completion of the second part of this, the second volame 
of his History of English Literature. Ten Brink is one of the 
authorities upon whom students of English literature will always 
rely with utmost confidence. 

It is not that this is Ten Brink, but that it is the German master 
in a thoroughly satisfactory English dress for which this volume is 
most welcomed. Professor Robinson is not only a student of the 
subject, bat, even more, he understands the difficult art of expres- 
sing what is thought in one language in the clearest, smoothest 
form of another speech, It is rarely that a student can with 
safety or satisfaction use a translation of a master work. The ex- 
cellence of this translation, which received the revision of the 
author before his death, is one of the greatest services Mr. Robin- 
ee could have rendered to the lovers of the beginnings of English 
iterature, 


Joun Wycurr. “Heroes of the Nation” series. 

Lewis Sergeant. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

As there are more than twenty ways of spelling the reformer’s 
name, 8o there are various methods of considering his career. Mr. 
Sergeant has chosen the prosaic and carefal treatment of | is theme. 
He contends that Wyclif was no forerunner of the Reformation 
bat the Reformer-in-chief, who undermined Papal authority in 
England, and fought the English hierarchy as it represented Rome 
in the XTV. century. It is claimed that he originated the move- 
ment, so that his fame rests, not merely on his translation of the 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and on his Order of Poor Priests 
which read and expounded them to the people, bat also on the fact 
that he was among the first to make the hierachy feel the panic of 
new ideas, securing by his courage the persistence of liberal thought. 

The schism which gave the ‘church two popes, one at Avignon 
and another at Rome, assisted the Reformer, while the strained 
dogmas helped the reaction. English Paritanism assumed its 
virile quality and revealed the evangelistic spirit first in Wyeclif. 
The startling fact is also stated that the terrible Plague of 1349 
contribated not a little to the intellectual and moral development of 
the XIV. century, while the act of Pope Clement in ordering the 
Pilgrimage to Rome, that he might win a golden harvest during 
the pestilence, weaned from him the sympathy of many adherents. 


By 


Wyclif, master of Balliol, with Oxford as his central post, was 
relentlessly persecuted by ecclesiastical authorities, — and although 
King Edward has his own reasons for keeping up the advantage of 
@ resort to Rome, as profitable to the Crown against the English 
clergy, yet Wyclif was generally sure of protection at court. Mr. 
Sergeant refates the calumny that Wyclif was responsible for the 
Wat Tyler, and John Ball rebellion of 1381. He was not the 
** whetstone of revolt’? any more than Luther was the author of 
the civil turmoils in Germany. And yet Wyclif was the people's 
advocate against oppression; he was a statesman as well as a theo- 


At last condemned for heresy, he stood firm as the oliff in Tees- 
dale from which he took his name. Compelled to leave the Uni- 
versity, with his departure ‘* the golden age at Oxford came to an 
end.”’ By his translation of the S. riptares he helped to fix the English 
as & written tongue, surpassing monkish Latin by what may seem to 
us a jargon, but which at that date was the colloquial speah. 

, The portraits of Wyclif in this volume, six in number, have a de- 
cidedly family resemblance, and seem to look out upon the XIX. 
century with a somber and acetic censorship, hard, unyielding, 
ra'her distasteful to the eye. But it was his struggles which gave 
him these severe facial lines, for he had many friends devotely at- 
tached to him and may be classed among ‘“‘ The Heroes of the 
Nations’? whom men love. 


REFERENCE FOR LITERARY WorKERS, With Introduc 
tions to Topics and Questions for Debate. By Henry Matson. 
Chicago: A. C. McCiurg & Company. Pages, 580. Price, $3. 
Personally there is no genius for whom we have such regard 

as for him who in thie age of limitless book-making, succeeds in 

launching a book upon a theme or of a character hitherto wholly 
onkrown. Mr. Matson bas done just this, having given us matter 
and manner hitherto unthonght of so far as the public knows. 

There are three hundred and twenty-four live subjscts in history, 
biography, politics, political economy, education, literature, art, 
science, philosophy, ethics, and religion. 

Each of the three hundred and twenty-four subjects is presented 
as one or more questions for debate. For illustration : 

Is the Iliad a greater epic than the Mneid ? 

Was the Puritan Revolution justifiable ? 

Can Lincoln jastly be called as great a benefactor to his country 
as Washington ? 

Has Chinese immigration thus far been in the whole rather a 
benefit than an injary to the country ? 

Is a graduated income tax just or espedient ? 

Should emulation be employed as a motive in education ? 

Ss the enduring fame of Scott dependent more on his novels than 
on hie poems f 

Is the haman mind different from the brute mind in kind, and 
not merely in degree ? 

Have the Greek Sophists been unduly depreciated ? 

In each of the three hundred and twenty-four subjects there is 
a brief, intelligent statement of the facts and then all the authori- 
ties first on the affirmative and then on the negative. There are 
from twenty to ninety on each subject, giving the section and 
pages of the magazine or book. It is hard to tell whether we most 
admire the genius or the learning of the man who conceived and 
then execated this work. As for ourselves we could not part with 
it if it could not bs replaced for many times its cost. The wonder 
now is how we ever lived without it. He who tel!s us to the page 
where we can can find thirty authorities upon a clearly stated 
question enables us to live days in hours. 


Apam & Caaries Buiack, Edinburgh and London 
(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), publish a series of attrac- 
tive guild and Bible-class text-books in popular twenty-five cent 
form. The series thus far includes Dr. Alexander Stewart’s 
Christian Evidences; a sketch of The History of the Church of Scot- 
land, by Rev. P. M’ Adam Miner of Edinburgh; Life and Conduct, 
bv Very Rev. J. Common Sees; and The New Testament and Its 
Writers, by Rev. J. A. M’Clymount, B.D., of Aberdeen. These 
are all well known and valuable works, and are now accessible 
to all. 


A Girt with A Temper (H. B. Finley Knight. 
Harper & Bros.) is Miss Celia Peyto, a spoiled beauty and heiress 
whose fathers reigned for centuries over the Arlescote estates. 
Gouty uncles, forged wills, false marriages, broken hearts, averted 
suicides, are some of the material the author has selected from the 
novel-writer’s stock in trade. The items have been well put to- 
gether, however, and the result is a very readable story which ends 
at least comfortably. Price, paper, 50 cts. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Epitome of the World’s History; by Edgar Saudersen, (Part II.) 
Boston: School Supply Co. 

The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne: 7 Felix E. Schelling; 

rice, $1.00. —— A Laberatory Course in Physical Measurements; by 
Wallace Clement Sabine; price, $1 35. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Riverside Primer and Reader: price, 25 cents. Boston: Hough- 


ton. Mifflin & Co. 
Non Catholics. New York: The Catholic Book 


Mass Book for 
Exchange. 

The Odd Women; by George a | price, $1.00.——-To Leeward ; 
by F. Marion Crawford ; price, $1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Figure Drawing for Children; by Caroline Hunt Rimmer. ——Only a 
Flock of Women; by A M. Diaz; price, 125. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

Lost in a Great City; by Amanda Douglass; price, 50 cents. ——Sim- 
plicity and Fascination; by Anne Beale; price, 50 cts. Boston. Lee 
and Shepard. 

Suggestions for a Course of Instruction in Color for Public Schools; 
by Louts Prang, Mary Dana Hicks, and John 8. Clark. —— Art %duca- 
in the Public Schools; by James McAlister, LL.D. -—— Art Education 
in American Life; by Myra B. Martin. Boston: Prang Educational 
Cypeeny. 

The Dictator; by Justin McCarthy; price, $1.25. —— Recollections of 
Hawthorne; by Horatio Bridge; price, $1 25. —— Shandon Bells; by 
William Black; price, 80 cts.——The Philosophy of Singing; by Clara 
Kathleen Rogers; price, $1.50-——Slavery and the Slave Trade in 
India; by Henry M. Stanley; price, 60 cts. Boston: Harper & Bros. 

Beanmarchals’ Ls Barbier de Seville; edited byI. H. B. Spiers; 
price, 25cents. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

Descriptive Geography; by Eva Wilkins; price, $1.50.—John Amos 
Comenius; by 8. 8. Laurie; price, $1.00 —— A History of the Schools 
of Syracuse; by Edward Smith ; price, $3. Syracuse: C. W, Bardeen. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Election is over, but the subject of ‘ fads’’ or special studies 
still remains an unsettled qaestion. By a policy of “ masterly in- 
activity,’ the members of the board of education, who are in 
favor of special atudies in the schools, have succeeded so far in 
preventing any action. 

At the last meeting, while the reports were being read, these 
members qtietly strolled out, and by the time the reading of the 
reports was ended, there was not a quorum present. 

The following resolution was offered by Mrs. Flower :— 

Whereas, In several of our schools situated in the crowded dis- 
tricts, notably the Washburne and Jones, large nambers of the 
children have io their own homes absolately no opportanity for 
baths, many of them living in tenements where several persons oc- 
cupy one room, and 

Whereas, The condition of auch children in many cases is such 
as to endanger the health and decency of both teachers and their 
papils, therefore, 

Resolved, Toat a bathroom with necessary attendants be placed 
in the basement of the Washburne and Jones school buildings. 

Principals and assistant principals to the number of sixty, met 
Wednesday April 12th, with County Saperintendent, O. T. Bright, 
In the Cook County Normal School, and discussed various education 
matterr. This was the third of a series of meetings arranged by 
Superintendent Bright and intended by him to awaken interest in 
the normal echool, and to unify the work in the schools under his 
charge. 

Great interest is felt in the coming conference of prominent edu- 
cators of [ilinois avd neighboring states. This conference is to be 
held at the University of Chicago. It is to be espacially devoted to 
discasa and improve upon the methods of the preparatory schools. 
E. 





NEWS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, 


The readers of the JOURNAL need scarcely be told that, in edu- 
cational ag in other matters, the Bay State leads the van. Massa- 
chasetts shares with New York the honor of having the best posi- 
tion in the educational exhibit; the aisles on each side of the 
center of the south front being assigned respectively to these 
states The work on the Massachusetts section is well under way— 
that of New York is just begun. 

The Maszachusetts exhibit, beginning with the kindergarten 
work on the right as th. vsitor enters the aisle, will show on either 
side the successive stages of primary, grammar and high school 
work. Then come the Massachusetts normal schools, followed by 
exhibits from Amherst, Williams, Clark, and Tufts Colleges on one 
side, and Welles'ey, Smith and Mt. Holyoke on the other. All 
this is a fitting approach to the grand display from Harvard, 
which has been given more space than has beer assigned to any 
other educational institution; nearly one twentieth of the entire 
space will be filled with work from this great university. In good 
company adjoining Harvard we find the Massachusetts [nstitute of 
Technology. The following plan may make these positions clearer : 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


1. Kindergarten and primary. 
2. Grammar and high schools. 
3. Normal schoole. 
Wellesley, ( Amherst, 
4 {Smith. 5 | Williams, 
Mt. Holyoke. “| Clark, 
Tufts. 
6 Harvard. 


7 Massachusetts Lostitate of Technology. 

The manual training and art schools of the different sections are 
groaped ia another locality. 

It may ba interesting to learn that Egypt and Japan have ap- 








GEOMETRY IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


for the Last Three Years of the Grammar School. 


tory and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. 


Geome'sy is being introduced into the C 
peculiar anu important kind of knowledge, 
aid the teacher in obtaining, 


t indicates and discusses what portions of geometry should be 
: : A number of illustrative class exercises are given, and an “ Outline of Work 


way in which the teacher should present the subject. 


An Essay, with Illustrative Class 
Exercises and an Outline of Work 
By Pau H. Hanus, Assistant Professor of the His- 


Paper, 45 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


urriculum of the Grammar Schools, because of its edacational value—because it yields a 
and affords a highly desirable mental discipline. 
as far as possible, these important results. 


This monograph has been prepared to 


selected for grammar school work, and develops very fully the 


in Geometry ” for the last three years of the Grammar School” is appended 
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plied for space in the educational exhibit; perhaps, they may sur- 
prise us all by what they have to show, and the sharp contrast be- 
tween eastern and western methods may set us all thinking. In 
its day Egypt was noted for its libraries and its echolare. Japan 
gives us lessons in handicraft and art. Perhaps we may also learn 
useful lessons from their schools. M. J. OC. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 28-29: Fairfield Co. Assoc. ; High School, Bridgeport, Ct. 
May 12: Eastern Conn. Assoc, ; Slater Memorial Hall, Norwich, Ct. 
May 13: Worcester Co. (Mass.) Association ; English High School, 
Worcester. 
May 16, 17, 18: Kaneas Co. Superintendents Convention ; Emporia. 
May 19: New England Association of School Supte. ; Boston. : 
May 29: Hampden Co. Teachers’ Association ; High School Build- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 
June 3: New England Conference of Educational Workers; Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. an 
June 18: North Carolina Teachers’ Asoc. ; Moorehead,City, N. C. 
Jane 20-22: Missouri State Assoc; Pertle Springs. 
Jaly 5-7: Alabama Educational Asscciation ; Montgomery, 
Joly 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. ; 
Jaly 25-29: American Association for Advancement of Physical 
Education ; Chicago, Ill, 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRie@s, Grand Haven, 

Deputy State Supt. J. E. Hammond was married, April 5, to 
Mies Genevieve Whitten of Hillsdale County. 

Supt. J. W. Miller of Big Rapids has been re-engaged for the 
ensuing year. 

An enthusiastic institute was held in Detroit during the last week 
of the winter term. The attendance reached 600. Instruction was 
given by Supt. W. B. Powell of Washington, D. C.; Prof. R. G. 
Boone of Indiana University; and A. E. Winship of the JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, Boston. 

Pres. O. Clute of the Agricultural College has resigned his posi- 
tion, to take effect at the close of the college year in August. 


MISSOURI. 


A bill has passed the legislature appropriating $250,000 to re- 
build the main building of the State University. $25,000 has been 
appropriated to the Rolla School of Mines and Metallurgy for the 
purpose of building and furnishing a laboratory there. The pres- 
ent legislature seems to be thoroughly alive to the demands of the 
State University. There has been but little opposition co the ap- 
propriations made, Governor Stone is an enthusiastic friend of 
the university, and it is probably through his influence that this 
inetitution has fared so well this time. But while the university is 
being blessed in the matter of liberal appropriations, the normal 
schools are suffering from a lack of appropriations sufficient to 
maintain them liberally. This is quite a blow to the normal 
schools, and is likely to materially decrease their usefulness. 


MINNESOTA. 


Supt. D. L. Kiehle made a vigorous effort to have all schools 
suspend their regular exercises and beautify their grounds on 
Arbor Day. The children of Minneapolis have been invited to 
present their text-books to the city so as to lesson the first cost of 
free text-books. 

Editor A. E. Winship lectures before the Teachers’ Round 
Table of Minne: polis on Friday evening of this week, and will ad- 
dress all the teachers of the city on Saturday morning. 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn is greatly aroused, so far at least as the board of edu- 
cation is concerned, over the proposition to teach arithmetic on a 
new echedule and by new methods. 


Hon. J. F. Crocker issues a warning circular to all echool trus- 
tees, saying that the practice of violating the law by neglecting to 
farnish teachers with written contracts will hereafter ve punished 
by the forfeiture of public money for schools. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the next Chautauqua 
season will be the presentation, from different standpoints, of the 
mooted questions as to the relation of the workingmen and the 
churches. Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, a Socialist of Chicago, will dis- 
cuss ‘* The Attitude of the Workingmen Toward the Churches, 
and Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the University of Chicago will 
describe ‘‘ The Attitude of the Churches Toward the Working- 
men.’’ These addresses cannot fail to throw light on a most per- 
plexing and vital prob/em in social progress. ’ 

Baffalotis quite excited over reckless public charges of the ine ffi- 
ciency, and even the moral recreancy of some of the women teach- 
ers. Superintendent Emerson will make a vigorous investigation, 
dealing jastly as well as fearlessly. Some of the women have 
hinted that they may use a horsewhip lustily upon some of their 
soullees slanderers. 

Mr. Garrett P. Serviss Jectured in the Carnegie Music Hall, New 
York City, before an audience of which 1,000 were teachers. 

President Hendrix of the Brooklyn Board of Education was 
given a complimentary banquet upon his retirement from office last 
week, os 

NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 


@Recently the board of education of Jersey City adopted a 
anew method of making promotions, and keeping the records, 
which is a wide departure from previous regulations. It provides 
for a school year of two terms with regular promotions at the end 
of each term. Teachers are required to make estimates of scholar- 
ship not based upon stated examinations, but upon their general 
impressions of the work of the pupils. Written tests that do not 
‘*take the form of stated examinations,’ may be held by the 
teacher at the option of the principal or superintendent. All esti- 
mates are to be made on the scale of ten and a required average of 
7} or more is required for promotion. Power, however is given to 
the superintendent to promote especially proficient pupils before 
the end of the term, and to provide for re-examinations for un- 
promoted pupils. Papils promoted from the grammar schools to 
the high school whose scholarship is unsatisfactory daring the 
month immediately succeeding promotion, may be assigned to the 
first grade of one of the grammar schools. Superintendent Sayder 
has been making a careful study of the vexing problem of promo- 
tions and these new regulations are in accordance with his recom- 
mendations to the board of education. 

Plainfield has recently paid $13,000 for a site for a new high 
school in the finest part of the city. 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, C. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 


The recent meeting of the Southeastern Nebraska Educational 
Association at Beatrice was the most successful in the history of 
the Association. Out of the twenty counties in the district only 
two were without representatives at the meeting, and the total en- 
rollment of paying members was three hundred. Those in attend- 
ance numbered between four and fivehundred. Some of the county 
s”perintendents came two hundred and fifty miles to attend the 
meting. The round table conferences proved a most attractive 
feature. That upon primary methods was crowded, as was that 
upon discipline in the grammar and high school grades, while the 
county superintendents enjoyed such an interesting seesion over re- 
ports and records that they could hardly be induced to leave off to 
go to supper. The general program had one fault—too many 
papers to permit full and free discussion. Very few of those upon 
the program failed to appear. Nearly all papers were good qual- 
ity. Ho». John J. Ingalls addressed the teachers on Thursday 
evening, March 30. The Paddock Opera House was crowded by 
ao audience of one thousand teachers and citizens, and the eloquent 
ex-senator never spoke better. Within five years the State Associ- 
ation waa a less important gathering with a less creditable program 
than the Southeastern Association. 

The meeting of the North Nebraska Teachers’ Association at 
Fremont was also successful and well attended. About three hun- 


hundred were enrolled. President Bigelow of Madison proved a 
great success, both as an organizer and asa presiding officer. Hon, 
W. J. Bryan of the ficst district addressed the teachers at one 


session. 

The Nebraska educational exhibit left for Chicago on Apri! 
10. Superintendent Barton went with it. Omaha ie reported to 
have prepared a novelty in the way of a phonograph which will 
give forth exact reproductions of all sounds produced in certain of 
the schoolroome of Omaha at certain specified times, 

The Executive Committee have received word from Dr. Harris 
that he will probably not be able to addresa the State Teachers’ 
Association next December, as had been hoped. 

The late lamented state legislature dealt penuriously with state 
institutions in general. This is most unfortunate in case of the 
State University. The school has increased by leaps and bounds, 
and has outgrown all its buildings as well as all its other facilities, 
The Senate was disposed to be liberal, but the House was bent on 
making a record. They have made it, but it is such a one as a good 
many of them will have cause to be nervous about meeting two 
years hence. The people of the state believe in economy, but not 
in stinginess indulged for the purpose of making a record for smal! 
expenditure upon which to go before the state as reformers. 

The citizens of Lincoln have voted to isaue $100,000 of bonds for 
the building of a new high school. Probably no city in the West 
needs such a building more. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Professor Woolery, teacher of Greek in Bethany College, has 
resigned on account of ill health, but will remain until the close of 
the present term. 

The election of school officers will hereafter occur at the time of 
the general election in November instead of in May as at present, 
and the school officers will be elected for four years. Hxamina- 
tions for all grades of certificates will be held at the same time, 
and one member of the board of examiners will hold over each 
year. The School Mirror is the latest venture in educational journal- 
ism with the principals of [the Clarksburg and Grafton schools 
publishers. 

The World’s Fair Committee report a fairly good showing from 
the various schools of the state, but quite a number of the schools 
have sent nothing. 

Ex-State Superintendent, B. L. Butcher, has been very success- 
fal in his legal practice and some of the largest real estate transac- 
tions in the state have been made through him. 

Summer schools for teachers will be conducted in Moundaville, 
Piedmont, Terra Alta, and other points. 

Hon. J. B. Som rville of Wheeling has resigned as one of the 
regents of the West Virginia University. It is eaid a prominent 
school man of Wheeling will fill his place. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Philadelphia Normal School will admit young men contrary 
to the previous decision. —— Manners and morals are to be taught in 
the city schoole.—— Editor A. E. Winship addressed the teachers of 
Philadelphia at the Normal School on the 14th inat. 

Editor A. E, Winship lectured at the University of Pennsylvania, 
week beginning April 10, upon ‘‘ Educational Crises,’’ and the 
following week Ray Green Hauling lectured upon ‘‘ The Evolution 
of the American High School.’’? These were given in the course 
known as the University Extension Seminary. 








A SUGGESTION. 


Among the office men, bookkeepers and business men who will 
read this suggestion are many who see no chance for advancement 
in their present calling. Many of these are among the brightest 
and most capable persons in their several communities. Because 
they do not know where tu turn for a larger income, they continue in 
a helpless way on very low salaries In another circle where they 
could use and improve their talents, they could command two or 
three times their present income. Confined to their every day 
routine, they have no chance to mingle with the world, and the 
opportunities that come to others never come to them. Any such 
person who is willing to lay aside all prejudices, may become pros- 
perous in the same way that thousands of others have succeeded, if 
they will write for ‘‘ An Opportunity ” to ’ 

T. M. WILLIAMS, 67 FirTH AvE., NEw YORK. 








“ OBJECTIVE FRACTIONS 


This is our latest device, brought out at the suggestion of 


superintendent. It consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide, and they 


are divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 
sections being colored to make the divisions more marked. 
Provided with a set of these rulers, a child can master the 


learn to know at sight each fraction shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller and 
smallest terms, and find the common measure of fractions. He is then ready for all simple 
work in addition, subtraction multiplication, and division of fractions. 

The price of “ Objective Fractions” Rulers is 10 cents per set, postage 2 cents. Shall 
we take your order for one set, or a thousand sets? Remember that we are wholesalers 


and retailers in KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AND THE BEST 
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Summer Course in Languages 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE 


Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


AUDITORIUM, CHICACO, ILL. | 
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Other information m 
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Rhetoric and Composition [two courses] :— 


Draughting and Descriptive Geometry. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
GENERAL STATEMENT. 


During the Summer of 1893 courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


Chemistry, four courses, viz :— 
Fundamental Principle of Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis; 
Quantitative Analysis; 
Organic Chemistry. 
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——_ Morphology and Physiology and 
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4 Institute, Houlton, was unanimously elected. Mr. 
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shers’ > and Colby University, class of ’ 91. 
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Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
.free On application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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or HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
ve few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
4 simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
; We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


WANTED, 


The last week in August, 1898, a lady as teacher of 
verman and Music, ina New Englend Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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week, the trustees vlected were O. K. Andross, A. 
M. Dickey, John H. Watson. 
At the regular annual school meeting at Wells 
River, a tax of 55 cents was voted. 
Miss Fannie Slack, of South Royalton, has 
been evgaged to teach in Sharon. 
Toe ‘Ponbridge singing schools, which have been 
unusually successfal, closed last week. 
Rev. Charles M. Palmer has been appointed 
superintendent of schools by the Sharon school 
directors. 
Peacham school directors are busy examining 
the school buildings, and making thorough repairs 
throughout the district. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A singolar mistake appeared in these columns 
two weeks since. In recording the fact that Mr. 
Parkinson of Taunton was elected superintendent 
of schools in Amberst, it was made to read as 
though he was elected superintendent in Taunton, 
where Mr. C. F. Boyden holds the post securely 
and serenely, much to the delight of teachers and 
school board. 

The Boston school board has put itself on record, 
while favoring the least possible corporal punish- 
ment, as believing in the legality and occasional 
atility of the rod in school. 

The friends of E. Bradford Gay, Warren School, 
Boston, regret exceedingly his resignation result- 
ing from an unfortunate episode and undue pub- 
licity. He will rest for a few monthe before re- 
entering upon work. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Gorham (Me.) 
Normal School alamni held their annual reception 
and dinner at the Hotel Thorndike, Boston, on 
the evening of the 15th inst. President John F. 
Suckling presided. The guests were Mr. W. J. 
Corthell, the principal of the Gorham School, and 
Miss Viola White, teacher. The speakers were 
President Suckling, Mies White, Mr. Corthell, Mr. 
Moulton, Miss Agnes Brooks of Tufts, Miss Julia 
Benner, Rev. J. B. Wilson, and Mr. Edgar Small, 
The members of the Wellesley Club held an 
interesting meeting last week at Hotel Huntington, 
Boston. About seventy-five members of the club 
were present. Addresses were made by G. A. 
Walton on the subject, ‘‘ Pablic School Carricu- 
lum,’’ by Professor Harris of Harvard, and by 
Professor Royce, on ‘‘ Educational Devices.’’ 

The vew buildings of the Massachusetta Kinder- 


and other exercises by the pupils were interspersed. 
Before the dedicatory ceremonies, a reception was 
given by the ladies of the Visiting Committee. 

The West Gardner committee have engaged Mr. 
Michael Hanley as assistant principal in the high 
school. Mr. ;Hanley is a graduate of one of the 
Irish universities. 

Mies E. R. Farlong has been r élected a teacher 
in the Everett schoole. She has taught in Everett 
for twenty-three years. 

Drury Academy, North Adams, had a fire on 
the 20th inst. There were 675 pupils in the build- 
ing at the time. Superintendent Miner marched 
the children out in perfect order without confusion. 
Before the firemen arrived the fire was under con- 
trol, and little damage had been done. 

The state board of education has written the 
owners of the property on Lafayette Street, Salem, 
accepting their terms for the proposed site of the 
new normal school. 

Wellesley and Natick are conferring in refer- 
ence to the employment of a joint superintendent 
of schools. 

Ex-Supt. G. H. Chickering of Lawrence has been 
elected superintendent of the Methuen echoole. 
Mr. Chickering is a graduate of Dartmouth. 

The salaries of all the teachers of Northamp- 
ton have been raised from a dollar a week upwards. 

Holyoke will probably erect two new school 
houses the coming season. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The State Legislature has voted to supply defi- 
ciencies .in the state appropriation for normal 
schools for the year ending Jane 30,1891, and Sept. 
30, 1892. The deficiency amounts to $13,173.98. 
The senate has passed the resolation to appro- 
priate $10,700 for digging an artesian well at the 
Storrs Agricultural School, at Manafield. 

Mr. Chas. H. Talcott has charge of the schools 
at Montville. 

The graduating exercises of the senior normal 
class of De. W. G. Anderson’s school of physical 
training, New Haven, are set for May 10. 

The seventh regular meeting of the Salisbury 
T.M. B.A. was held at Salisbury, Friday, April 14. 
The topics were ‘‘ Basy Work,’’ and “ A Litera- 
ture Lesson’’ by Miss Conklin. The following 
were questions answered: What gives greatest 
pleasure in your work? Would you ask a child to 
bring a written excuse for tardiness? What sub- 
ject would you take up in arithmetic, when the four 
elementary sabjects are finished? 

The Yale exhibit to the Columbian exposition 
was shipped last week. The exhibit will be placed 
in the gallery of the building of Manufacturers 
and Liberal Arts, section K. 

Supt. N. L. Bishop has completed his twenty- 
fifth year as an educator in Norwich. He began 
as a teacher in the Greenville School in 1868, and 
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By the Rev. WALTER W. SxzatT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised, {4to, $6.00. 
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A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. Trice of the University of Chi- 
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ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
By NATHAN F. Dupius, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 


“This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


A Text-book for Students of Engineering. By LEANDER M. HOSKINS, 
C.E., M.S., Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, California. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C. 
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Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
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for the past sixteen years has been superintendent 
of the central district. 

The judges for the next Yale-Harvard debate, 
which will be held May 2, will be President Gates 
of Amherst College, President Low of Colambia, 
and Prof. R. M. Smith of Columbia College. 
Chauncey M. Depew will preside. Elaborate 
arrangements are being made by the Yale union 
for the occasion. 

The instructors in the Hotchkiss Yale prepara- 
tory school who threatened to resign because of 
discord in school government have withdrawn their 
resignations and will remain in tbe school 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Messrs. MAst, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, 
Springfield, Ohio, have published a very important 
and interesting work entitled ‘‘ Scenes From Every 
Land,’’ containing over five hundred photographic 
views, embracing the most beautiful and famous 
palaces, cathedrals, churches, monuments, and 
statues of the old world, feudal castles, heathen 
temples, and the classic ruins of Italy, Egypt, 
Sinai, and Holy Land, together with the master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting in the art galleries 
of Europe. It contains really a photographic 
view in panorama of the world, giving exquisite 
views of mountains, lake, river, forest and ocean 
scenery in every country; instantaneous views of 
street scenes in the great cities, and objects of 
natural curiosity, artistic beauty and sublimity 
everywhere. It is designed to furnish an extended 
tour of the world, with an introduction by General 
Lew Wallace, author of ‘Bea Hur,’’ ‘‘ The Fair 
God,’’ ete., etc. The text has been written by a 
corps of eminent writers, such as E. E. Hale, H. 
W. Mabie, Rey. W. Gladden, Hon. Henry Mather- 
son, and others. The work is admirably edited by 
Thomas Lowell Knox. For price address Mesers. 
Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 


Tue Lexington Normal Music School, organized 
ten years ago by Mr. H. E. Holt, is a good illus- 
tration of the value and need of genuine normal 
training for teachers in a special subject like music 
The influence which has gone out from this school 
has infused new life and interest into the teaching of 
music in public schools. It seems to be the univer. 


sal testimony of regular class teachers attending 
the Lexington Normal School that they can teach 
other studies better for having taken this course in 
music, This is the greatest compliment that could 
be given to Mr. Holt in his work. 
ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
sou BAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


- The ink used by the Saxons was superior it is 
claimed to that used in the present day, but they 
needed the Esterbrook Pen to write with it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—“Unole, do dogs get married ?’’ ‘* No, my 
child, certainly not.’ ‘‘Then what right has 
Nettie to growl at Rover while they are eating 
their breakfast ? ’’—The Mid-Continent. 

—TI have been a great sufferer from catarrh for 
over ten years; had it very bad, could hardly 
breathe. Some nights I could not sleep and had 
to walk the floor. I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, and am using it freely, it is working 
a cure surely. I have advised several friends to 
use it, and with happy results in every case. It is 
the medicine above all others for catarrh, and it is 
worth its weight ingold. I thank God I have found 
a remedy I can use with safety and that does all 
that ie claimed for it. It is curing my deafness. — 
B, W. Sperry, Hartford, Conn. 


—It must be dreadful when a professional 
singer knows that she bas lost her voice.’ ‘* But 
it is still more dreadful when she is not aware of 
the fact.’’—Humoristiche Biitter, 


Mas. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 

— The owner of a new gold watch is always 
deeply interested in the flight of time.— Washing- 
ton News, 


KODAKS. 


Take one with You 
to the World’s Fair. 
=>e 


They’re the only practical camera for 
the purpose. No bulky glass plates 
—no troublesome holders—no need of 
hunting up a dark room. With our 
special Columbian spools of film, con- 
taining 200 exposures, you can have 
your Kodak loaded before leaving 
home and can then “ press the button” 
as otten as you like while at the Fair 
without the necessity of reloading. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Send for 3 Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Easter number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal goes to its readers in a new dress of type 
and a daintily illustrated cover of delicate green. 


Notable articles are ‘‘The Sister of Charity,’’ by 
Cardinal Gibbons, and ‘‘ The American Woman ’”’ 
as seen after an absence of ten years, by F. Marion 
Crawford. Miss Dickens gives a pathetic story of 
her father’s last public appearance, and hia death 
and burial. A charming quartet of women, ad- 
mirably portrayed by illustrations and descriptions 
are: Mrs. F, Marion Crawford, The Countess Tol- 
stoi, Sir Morell Mackenzie’s daughter, Mrs. Mc- 
Kenna, and the author of the ‘' Elsie’’ books, Miss 
Finley. The editor discourses wisely and war- 
ningly on the ‘‘ Woman in Business.’ ‘“ Peo- 
ple Who Borrow Trouble’’ are lectured by Rev. 
I. DeWitt Talmage and ‘' Mr. Beecher’s Un- 
printed, Words,”’ as reported by his private stenog- 
rapher, are full of noble thought and inspiration. 
Junius Henri Browne discusses the problem ‘‘Are 
Women Timid ?’’ and Mrs. Barton Kingsland con- 
tributes ‘‘A Trio of Pretty Luncheons.’’ Migs 
Haywood writes of the work done by the Boston 
Society of Decorative Art, Miss Scovil of ‘' Life in 
the Invalid’s Room,’’ Mrs. Mallon of ‘‘ Spring 
Costumes and Easter Bonnets,’’ Miss Hooper of 
“ The First Spring Sewing,’’ and Eben E. Rexford 
of “Seeds for the Summer Garden.’’ The Floral 
Supplement contains a beautifully illustrated arti- 
cle by F. Schuyler Mathews on ‘* The Laying Ont 
of an Artistic Garden. Published by the Curtis 
Pablishing Co., Philadelphia, $1.00 a year: 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for April 
places before its readers articles able, varied, and 
timely. The portrait of Rev. J. L. Campbell is 


the frontispiece, and his able sermon on “ The 
Family of God,’’ is the firstsermon. A good view 
of his church on Lexington Avenue is also given, 
with an admirable sketch of hisilife. President An- 
drews of Brown University furnishes a sermon on 
** Social Responsibility,’’ which should be read by 
everyone; Dr. Davidson’s sermon on ‘ A British 
Penny and its Significance,’’ is a capital one for 
a children’s service, The Leading Sermonic 
Thoughts are excellent. President Thwing com- 
pares Bishop Brooks with Beecher and Spurgeon. 
Several articles on Christian education are worthy 











ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Indam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Semses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Cure. 





A particle is applied into each nostril‘and re cqPecatie. 
’ cts. 


Price 560 cents at Druggists; by mail, registe 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New Yerk, 


Dr. Moment’s explanation of 
lessons are fresh and stimulat- 
ing. ‘The editorials are on Expository Preaching, 
The Cry for Peace, A Good Sermon, Recipients o 
Pastoral Calls, Overwork. The index to the tenth 
volume is a valuable addition. filling ten pages. 
Yearly subscription, $2.50. E. B. Treat, Pab- 
lisher, New York. 


—The American Journal of Politics is most suc- 
cessful in its endeavors to supply a literature which 
shall meet the wants of those who take an intelli- 
gent interest in the way in which they are gov- 
erned, and whose interest is no wise dependent 
apon the pressure of an election campaign. 1 ne 
April number contains articles, short and dealing 
intelligently with their subjects, upon & wide variety 
of topics. Rev. David Swing writes of Morality 
in Business and Professional Life.’’ Belva Lock- 
wood discusses ‘* Women in Politics,’’ Elon Galu- 
sha Salisbury considers the reason for ‘‘ Our Na- 
tional Defeat,’ and L. R. Downing tells of Road 
Reform,” ‘‘ The Press and the Party,’”’ “‘ The Po- 
litical Boss,” ‘‘ The Abolishment of the Electoral 
System,’’ and ‘‘ The Americanising of the Catholic 
Church” are other subjects, each treated by a 
writer who speaks with a certain measure of au- 
thority. Everyone who desires the wider discus- 
sion of the topics and problems of political govern- 
ment, must wish well to this ventare of Mr. Palm, 
so ably undertaken and admirably carried out. 
New York: Andrew J. Palm & Co. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. 


— The Catholic World begins its fifty-seventh 
volume with the number for April. Maturity in 
years is marked by maturity in judgment in the 
guidance of the premier Catholic magazine, whose 
pages may be regarded as a true mirror of progres- 
sive Catholic thought. A paper on ‘‘ University 
Edueation,”” by Charlotte McIlvani Moore, recap- 
italates the work done and the results already 
achieved, and points out how the existing advan- 
tages may be secured in a way which cannot fail to 
be of practical utility. ‘*‘ The Catholic Summer 
School at Plattsburgh ’’ occupies a space in another 
portion of the issue. Professor Zahm, secretary of 
the World's Fair Congress, writes on aerial navi- 
gation. Christian Re.d gives an attractive series 
of pictures of Mexico, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Land of the San.’’ There is a good description 
of ‘* Paris in the Last Days of the Second Empire,” 
by Edith Stanforth. The growth of the Catholic 
University, its aims, its prospects, and its present 
condition, form the subject of an exhaustive article 
by Helen M. Sweeney. There are other papers of 
interest, which shows that this magazine has gained 
an enviable reputation. It bears the stamp of 
originality, as well as marked literary and scien- 


of earnest thought. 
the Sunday-school 
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Even with the worst cases of Catarrh, after 
you've tried i bem else, the proprietors 
of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remed ill agree 
to pay you $500 if they can’t cure you 
completely. 








tific ability on the part of itscontributors. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cts. New York, 
120 West 60th Street: The Catholic World. 


— The frontispiece of The Magazine of Art for 
April is an etching by S. A. Schoff of Frank 
Sprague Pearce’s fine painting ‘‘ The Prelude.’ 
Mr. Spielmann writes of “ The National Gallery 
of British Art,’’ and ‘Mr. Tate’s Collection,’ 
which is, of course, an illustrated article.’’ “ Ital- 
ian Painting and the late Giovanni Morrelli,”’ is 
the subject of a paper which precedes an elabo- 
rately illustrated paper on Jacobo Palma’s ‘‘ The 
Portrait of a Poet,’’ by W. Fred Dickes. One of 
the most interesting article of the number is ‘‘The 
Home Life of John Leech,’’ by Henry Silver. 
Among other attractions is Mr. Swinburne’s carol, 
**Formal Gardens,’’ and an illustrated article on 
Indian metal work. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


—Wheelmen are especially favored in the April 
Outing. Besides Mr. Lenz’ World’s Tour, which 
takes him from Bearmouth to Rathdrum, through 
the Rockies of the Northwest, ‘‘ Jeas’’ sketches a 
charming ‘‘ wheel to San Gabriel at Easter, and 
Grace E. Denison, another ‘‘true lover of the 
wheel ’”’ tells of a trip ‘‘ Through Erin Awheel.”’ 
Charles L. Norton offers a clear statement of the 








New EncLano Bureau oF EDUCATION. 


Reasons why this Bureau has gained and deserves the confidence and pat- 


ronage of so large a constituency of Teachers and School 
Officers all over the Nation. 


1. Because it is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England, having been 


established in 1876. 


2. Because its manager for the last eleven years is a professional educa- 


tor, and has become familiar with the condition and wants of every grade of 


schools, and the necessary qualifications of teachers. 


3. Because the number of our candidates is large, and embraces many of 


the ablest teachers, male and female, in the profession. 


4. Because all applications for teachers receive prompt and careful attention. 


5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and devotion to the interests of 


our patrons has been redeemed. 





My Dear Dr. Orcutt: 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 19, 1892 


Your letter of 17th Sept. ts received. You are correct in supposing that 
I wished you to act for me and in my interests, as tf you were the bead of the school. 


The time was so short that I could not well do otherwise ; 
I did so with entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. 
has been such that I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. 


and allow me to add that 
Your experience 
I believe 


that there are other excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a 
matter of so much importance to me wholly in the hands of ANY OTHER. If I bad 
insisted on seeing the candidate or corresponding with bim, I might have lost the 
opportumty to engage the gentleman whom you have selected, and been Forced to take 


an inferior teacher. 
I expect Mr. M- 


estimate of himself makes him strong wh 


eve 


s work will prove your judgment of bim correct. His 


I am weak, and that is what I want. 


Yours cordially, 


E. H. WILSON 


ce FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 





HIRAM 





— 


REGISTER NOW FOR CONSTANTLY OCCURRING VACANCIES, IN EVERY GRADI 
OF SCHOOL, IN EVERY PART OF THE NATION AND ABROAD. 


ADDRESS OR CALL UPON 


ORCUTT, Manacer, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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yachting outlook for the coming Summer. Ed. 
Sandys tells of his sport with Canada gesse, a 
finely illustrated article gives an account of various 
feathered dancers, and Allen Chamberlain tells of 
hunting a tapir. The National Guard article 
deals with the militia of South Dakota. Malcolm 
Ford’s athletic article treats of walking, and is, as 
usual, illustrated by photographs of types and 
models. Capt. Henry Romey tell of some perfor- 
mances in this country which rival the much her- 
alded German-Austria long distance ride of last 
fall. The number contains its usual assortment 
of fiction, catering to the tastes always fostered by 
Outing. New York: The Outing Co. Monthly. 
$3.00 a year. 


— The American Naturalist for April opens 
with an illustrated paper on ‘‘ The Genealogy of 
Man,’’ by E. D. Cope, followed by papers on 
‘*The Probable Physiognomy of the Cretaceous 
Plant Population,’’ by Conway MacMillan; “ An 
Extreme Case of Parasitism,’’ by Robert Heeler, 
M. D.; and a very interesting article on ‘* The 
Relationships and Distribution of the North Amer- 
ican Union Idx, with Notes on the West Coast 
Species,’”’ by Charles T. Simpson. Editorials on 
timely subjects, recent literature and reports, and 
general notes on all branches of natural science, 
including proceedings of scientific societies and 
scientific news. A valuable number of an able 
magazine. Price, $4 00 per year; single numbers, 
85 cents. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute, Phila-| Sch 


delphia, is as usual very valuable in its articles on 
science and the mechanic arts, in the April num- 


ber. In addition to reports of the various sec- 
tions of the Institute, there are articles on ‘‘ The 
Modern Traveling Crane; ‘‘ From Mine to Far- 
nace’; ‘* Philadelphia’s Share in the Develop- 
ment of Photography’’; ‘‘ Causes of Fire’’; 
** Resistance to Ships’ Motion: A Natural Law 
Newly Discovered”; all by recognized experts of 
the themes discussed. It is valuable for all stu- 
dents and teachers of science. Philadelphia: The 
Franklin Institute. 


— Romance for April is the eighth in the maga- 
zine’s series of special numbers, nearly half of its 
contents being from the Italian. The selections 


embrace a war story, an alms-house sketch, a tale 
of King Humbert’s kindness, two sparkling love 
s‘ories, and thrilling incidents, legends and§jadven- 
tures. Besides the Italian stories, there are strong 
and beautiful tales by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Eva Wilder McGlasson, Mary C. Hungerford and 
others; an Australian April Fool Story, a very 
funny ghost story by Oscar Wilde, and one of the 
most charming of French love stories, by Henri de 
Chennevitres. Romance Pablishing Co., New 
York. Terms, $2.50 a year. 


— The Chaperone for April is a number of many 
attractions. Easter literature is well represented 
by “ Easter Customs,’’ ‘‘ Moravian Easter,’’ and 


poems. J. Nick Perrin sketches Léon Gambetta. 
and F. Feliz Walter, ‘‘ Genoa, the Birthplace of 
Colambus.’”’ ‘A Visit to Emerson’s Home,’’ by 
Mabel Hayden, is an attractive picture of the 
**Old Manse.’’ ‘‘ Dainty Luncheon,” ‘‘ Dress 
and Fashion,’ “Cnuisine’’ and ‘‘ With the Chil- 
dren,’’ are filled with usable material. Terms, 
$3.00 a year. St. Louis: Chaperone Magazine, 


— Among the notable poets sketched with pen 
and pencil in The Magazine of Poetry for April 
are Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Edgar Poe, Lucy 


Larcom, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Welis Moul- 
ton. $2.00 a year in advance, 


—Ladies who intend going to the World’s Fair 
this summer will find much information which 
may be of benefit to them, in an article on ‘‘ The 


Visiting Woman in Chicago,’’ which Laura Day- 
ton Fessenden contributes to Harper's Bazar for 
April 22d. 


— Our Little Ones for April is as attractive as 
the month it represents. Among the authors for 


the month are Mre. M. C. Ravkin, M. E N. 
Hathaway, and Mrs. J.S. Lowe. Boston: Rus- 
sell Pub. Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Germania for April: terms, $2.50a year. 
z H : Germania 
Home and Country for April; terms, $2 50 a year. 
New York: 96 Maiden Lane. 
Educational Review for April; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co 
The Forum for April; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub Co 
English Illustrated Magazine for April; terms, 
$1.50a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Journal of Franklin Institute for April: terms 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
The American Naturalist for April; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelley 
Lend a Hand for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
ton: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 
The Chautauquan for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.. Dr. T. L. Flood. 
Hartford Seminary Record for April: terms, $1.00 
ayear Hartford: Seminary Press. 
niversity Extension for April; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Philadelphia. 
Notes and Queries for April; 
Manchester. .> - :8.C. & L. . 
a for April; terms, $100 a year. Meriden, 
Ct. : C. H. 8. Davis. . 
Chaperone for April; terms, $3.00 a year. St. 
Louis; Chaperone Magazine. 


Manches- 
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terms, $1.00 a year. 
Gould 





Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in 10days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; nosuppository. A victim tried 

a 





: in vain every remedy has discovered 
simple cure, which be wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
SM RERYRR, Res 8890, York Qy.A.¥, 
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THE LEAD PENCIL BETTER THAN 
THE PEN. 


Ex-President Harrison, whose handwriting is as 
clear, precise, and neat as that of a woman, said, 
after writing his annual message with a lead pen- 
cil, **‘ My thoughts flow more freely from the pen 


cil.”? Other eminent men, who have felt the 
weight of great responsibilities, have been con- 
scious of nervous irritation, mental friction, and 
general exhaustion when using a pen, and an almost 
entire-freedom from euch ills when using a pencil 
with a smooth and easy yielding lead. General 
Grant, in writing his important papers, used a 
Dixon ‘‘American Graphite S M ’’ and commend: d 
it for its unequaled qualities. 

The use of a lead pencil has saved many a writer 
from penman’s cramp, and made it possible to do 
better work with greater ease. 











- Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. % 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
OF RELIABL 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musi of both sexes, for Universities, Uolleges, 
ools, jes, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 








E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S "Aeency> 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintendents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
‘eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A normal grad- 


OPE DEFERRED. “isie'in ‘New 


York State, in May, 1892, joined a prominent 
agency, paid fee, and expected a place. None 
came. He called at the N. Y. Educational Bureau 
in Dec.. 92, and within two weeks was offered and 
accepted a better position The first agent had 
overlooked a good man. The N Y. Educational 
Bureau can fill promptly almost any position, fol 
lows ani remembers desirable teachers. It might 

pay you to write the Manager. Address fully. 

H, 8. KELLOGG, 61 E. 9th 8t., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have (April 5th) 297 calls for Teachers for 
the Fall of ’93 from school officers throughout the 


NORTHWEST. 


All departments. Positions now open to application. 
Send for list of vacancies.and Application form. 

R. B. HAZARD, 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—August 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, Klocution, Philosophy, Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science. Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

Fer circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo, 17TH YEAR 














Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advaa 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E, R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1 ens STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, establishe< 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of indus drawing. 
For circular and further culars ly at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter gh ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, neipal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


: For particulars, address 
E. H. RvussEut, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
































‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
Ss For both sexes. Kor catalogues, address the 
principal, . A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 





QITATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
©) For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 





Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Commissioner of Education, writes Apri! 18 of our ‘‘ Thirty-two Pictures 
WM. T. HARRIS of Eminent Educators’’: ** You a have foreseen that your picture 


gallery would make a demand for bey: advertisement of the Schoo) Bulletin Agency, and 1 wish to ask 
you for a few copies, I want to send it to some of the class mates who knew ‘ Uncle’ uel H. Taylor. 
—You can get.a copy. too, by sending a stamp for it. 


SPECIAL WANTS (er ordinary positions we have a great many candidates to select 


from. but here are a few applications to us that we find it difficult to 
fit Can you help us out? Women: (1) Teacher of cooking. western city, $1200; (2) Preceptress of 
large seminary, college graduate. Baptist, $800; (3) Teacher of methods «nd principal of model school, 
northwest, $1200; (4) the same in the south, $1000; (5) Superintendent ee western city, eel 
(6) several teachers for southern States at $50 to $60 a month. Mem: (7) Civil engineering, in manua 
training school, $1400; (8) commercial branches and telegraphy, western business college, $1200. I shall 
be g'ad to hear from competent teachers in regard to any of these positions. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 








Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New Hngland Bureau of Hducation, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Te ry acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 

1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates is 
in New England, having been established | large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants; 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been redeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 











Over 300 Teachers located in toy 


services rendered. 
SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN 1892. 
same year. For particulars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL, 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU, now the best medium for the teacher who 
wants a better position, a larger salary: or a more 


favorable location. Catalogue free. 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CQ., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il, | Hartford, Conn. | LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ta SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Lastern Teachers Agency. : 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

















TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Remember the Place, and eall or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K E R R & H U Y S S 0 0 N GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS. 


ee & Se ne ke gene. 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Burean (2sor.zesexers azencu) ) W. Lath St, NewYork. 
HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 
now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circu‘ars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (@). ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


as tons wing § Sangeet (“** C, B. RUGGLES & CO. Uesizccm © 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, 


mm € 
CINCINNATI, OHio. 

should always have on file a few blanks from 8. BR, WINCHELL’S 
CHOOL BOARDS Tenchers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicnge. Confidential infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


ECURE TEACHERS SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


ammmn ANT) «== Manager Teachers’ Co operative Assoc'n of N. E., 


PLACES 70 TEACH 36 Bromfield 8t., BOSTON. 


7 years established. Write for circulars. 

ROM GEO, W. WINANS. ex-State Supt of Public Instruction, Kansas ; Prest. Oklahoma Normal School. 
JUNOTION CITY, KAN,, Mar. 16, 1893. —I am personally well acquainted with A. Gridley, D. A. Tear, and E. 
O. Creighton, managers of the Southwestern Educational Bureau. of Winfield, Kansas, and know them 
to be honest, reliable men I am entirely certa'n that they will in every instance do precisely what they agree to 
do in dealing with School Teachers and School Authorities. I know these gentlemen eo well that I have not the 
slightest hesitancy in recommeuding them,— individually and co)lectively,—to all who may think of transacting 
business with them. Very respectfully, GEO. W. WINANS, ex-State Supt. Public Instruction. 


W. A. HAYWARD, "wis" |ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 
School, “naninand a 266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.. 


A.A. and Prize BADGES and JEWELS MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. and invites correspondence. 
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J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 06., 
3 East 14th St., 





For Catalogues address 





J. G, GREENOUGH, Principal. 


KINDERGARTEN.‘ 


NEW YORK. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


Containing notices of over 125,000 places. 

; New revised edition amplified by a series of 

statistical tables, embodying the most recent census returns. Imperial 
8vo. Nearly 3,000 pages. Sheep binding, $12.00. With Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 





AN INVALUABLE WORK 
FOR THE ¢ BECAUSE 


STUDENT, i inne of tas titlapensibte silt 
TEACHER, 
Epiror, 
LAWYER, 
MERCHANT, 
LIBRARY, 


to useful knowledge. 

It gives the most recent and reliable 
information regarding all portions of the 
globe. 

It gives the different spellings of geo- 
graphical names whenever there is more 
than one mode of spelling them. 

It is impossible to procure the same 
variety of information concerning geo- 
graphical matters in any other single 
volume. 

It gives not only the popular name, 
and all who desire au- but also the post-office name and the 


thentic information con- name of the ratlroad station whenever 


cerning their own and they differ. 


other countries. is It is the best work of its kind extant. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisners, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


g@ Srecial terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 

For the Pocket, The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United | 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 and Territory in the United States, $7 50. 

For the School. The Globe Hand Atlas, with For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography, $1.00. | United States, $8.00. 

‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY have now ready for teachers a handbook of 


Suggestions for Color Teaching. 

This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and zxsthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. 

Its clear and practical directions for the teacher’s guidance in class exercises of dif- 
ent grades make it a most valuable schoolroom help. 

It is illustrated with numerous plates showing photographic reproductions of class work 
and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for school use. ' 

‘ as ae ogo th One Dollar. 

or copies of this book or information regardi 

Colored Faaoee, address the publishers. are eae ene SN NN 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


COLOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 


For Schools, Colleges, and Halls of Private Residences. 


These photographic enlargements, ranging from three to eight fee 
are reproduced from imported photographs of ancient and modern ort naa eee 
ects of architectural and historic interest. They are so treated that they can 
e framed without glass, and are now being adopted by many schools for deco 
ak — — for ‘ey purposes, — are presented as class pictures 
1g Classes. is isin answer many ioqguiri 
of subjects that canot be obtained in any other way. ceiies See lange pletares 
Ww. H. PIERCE & CO., 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


'AN ADJUSTABLE Bo0K COVER 


IN ONE . 
o come apart. Fits an 
i ey Fo yl: ng without cutting. 
Price per P ...” $1 60 at postpaid. 
‘or 8a , 
ww. BEVERLEY HARRISON; 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Suppites 
of all k kinds. 


SHORTHAND. sneut CE a ones 


1 tal of Phenegrapiy 

and Manual o aphy t 
to the list of text books bo BS, by 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sen 


ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 
Take Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan ot 


Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 Kast 14th St.. New York. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

| Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 

Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 

Co., New } ay ‘i Hachette & OCo., London; Dr. L. 
ur; &c., &. 

Bar stock of Imported and American Books 

the Foreign and Aneent So aeae at lowest pri- 
Catal a “ 

ba OBUe8 OF ARE SCHOENHOR, 


porter, Publisher. and Foreign 
te , shor’ Tremont Btreet. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


‘6 French With or Without a Master,’’ 




















| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Best and cheapest course in French con- 

| versation, wg self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1vol. $1. 

BERLITZ & CO. 

| and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 

| CARL SCHCENHOF, 

144 Tremont St., Boston. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Lp St., New York, 
~ 


—— PrBLI8sH —— 
| REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
| MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 


| OOLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
| MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

| SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

| ANDERSON’S Histories. 

| TAUMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 


H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


5 Somerset St., Boston, 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterseon’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


POCKET PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY No. I. 


DUCATION ww 1 
| PHYSICAL RELATIONS. 


| With special reference to PREVALENT DEFECTS 
IN SCHOOLS, and Suggestions Towards Making 
School Work Broader and Happier. By WILLIAM 
JoLuy. F.R 8.E..F.G.8,H.M — 
Scotland. Edited for use in the United States. 
Price, 50 cts. ‘ 
WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifth Av., New York, 

















THE 


| RREPRESSIBLE 
| CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


APITAL AND 
LABOR. 


THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 
BY 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 15 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 








Subscribers to the Journal 

} can have their subscriptions 
pivenses sia age dl by send- 

nga new yearly subse . 

NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., a 





SCHOOL MUSIC 


Progressive 
Lessons in 
Singing. 











Simple Methods 
of Teaching 
Note Reading. 




















“Prest STEPS IN SONG READING.” 


Designed to precede the 4 “Song Read- 
ers,” for one year’s work. The exercises and 
songs are in three keys,—F, C, and G, and in but 
three kinds of time,— Double, Triple and Quad. 
ruple. The exercises are graded according to 
difficulty, each sign and word being fully ex. 
plained. There are illustrations representing 
the meaning of the words. The suggestions to 
Teachers are especially valuable to those who have 
made no previous study of the teaching of vocal 
music. Compiled by IRVING EMERSON, a teacher 
of large experience in public schools. Price fost. 
paid, 30 cents ; $3.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 


“THE SONG READER” 


Compiled by Emerson & Brown. To complete 
the above course, this book is just the thing. It 
is in two parts, viz: 

BOOK I.: begins with songs and exercises for 
the youngest pupils, proceeding gradually and 
logically upwards to and including the fourth 
class in Grammar Schools. Price, 50 cents ; 
$4.80 a dozen, not prepaid. 

BOOK II.: is larger than the first, and is es- 
pecially for the older classes in Grammar 
Schools, or for the younger classes in High 
Schools, It has a graded succession of exer- 
cises in note reading, with explanations, and 
quite a number of songs for practice, also a 
collection of part-songs. Price 60 cents ; $6.00 
a dozen, not prepaid, 





Liberal Discounts to Schools. 


Send for free descriptive circulars of our School 
Singing Books. 

Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos, and Wi!- 
cox and White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos ex- 
changed, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C, Haynes & Co., Boston, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR. 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price50 cents, FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 9 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best write: for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ, 
Pricet]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \ THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choi! 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more, Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named booké will! be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGC 











SoNes OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price oe. , 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 





Voice Culture, Natural 


eow @ 








Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of stud inel 
N ndering, and the principles of te See orate of ie Sea ranine and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State , 


kaw” Spring Term opens March 14. Address for Illustrated Catal 
HENRE 


the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


8. 
L. SOUTHWICK, Seoy. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 





| 
Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


Boston N ormal School of Gymnastics, 


Appleton Street, Boston. 


POR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 


Wards Natural Seience Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 








